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FRIDAY, MAY 3, 1878. 


The Principles of Blasting. 


BY HENRY 8. DRINKER, E. M. 





[From advance sheets of an elaborate treatise on ‘“* Tunneling, Ex- 
plosive Compounds and Rock Drills,’ soon to be published by 
John Wiley & Sons, New York. Copyrighted, 1878) 

Now, what is blasting? It may be defined to be the rend- 
ing or ne apart of any solid body by the pressure or 
shock exe upon it from the sudden development of 
of high tension evolved on the ignition of some explosive 
compound placed contiguous to it. As the drilling of the 
holes may be said to be the dearest part of blasting, it fol- 
lows that great care should be taken in setting each hole in 




















Fig. 54. 


such a position and in drilling it of such width and depth as 
to insure the greatest effect at the least cost. When we 
recall the many circumstances that may influence the effect 
of a shot, it is evident that the proper setting of a hole is a 
matter rather of judgment based on experience than one to 
be decided by empirical rules, for even were a set of rules 
deduced from experiments in one material, they would onl 

apply, under similar circumstances, in the same material. 

e effect of a shot may be influenced, among other consid- 
erations, » 

(a) The shape in which the rock is presented, the size and 
number of the open faces, the shape of the piece it is de- 
sired to take out, if that is an object, and, of course, pri- 
marily, the size of the cross-section of the face, if it is head- 
ing work. 

(0) The texture of the rock, whether it is hard or easy, 
firm or loose, whether it is brittle or tough ; thus experience 





° Fig. 58. 
gained in blasting close-grained, hard granite, trap 


gneiss, 
Pos would not apply to limestone, sandstone, slate, etc., 


(c) The structure of the rock, as to whether it is laminated, 
Stratified, or fissured ; ebro to cleavage, etc., and upon 
whether it is massive or broken, etc. 

(d) The elasticity of the rock. 

(e) The explosive used. 

(f) Whether the whole is to act alone or simultaneously 
+ tela following others; in the case of simultaneous firing. 


question arises of how the waves of oscillation will best 
act in concert. 





ye The character of the fuse and tamping. 
d now, supposing a shot is to be sieesa in any position 
whatever, we have seen that its action will be in the line of 
least resistance with the lower explosives, and its greatest | 
effect will also be in the direction of that line with the higher | 
ones. Let us consider the line of least resistance in b | 
powder. We must assume that, on ignition, the gases deve- | 
loped act primarily radially, that therefore the tension of | 























Fig. 55. 


the gas extends from the point of ignition (which must be 
assumed to be in the centre of the charge) in all directions, 
and that, according to the location of the charge and of the 
number and relation of the open faces, an undulation in the 
rock is produced, which, when the limit of elasticity is passed, 
will cause the splitting and tearing apart of the rock; and as 


the force developed will naturally find its vent by the short- 





No. 57. 


est road, the distance between the charge and the nearest 
external point is called the line of least resistance. 

(In a perfectly homogeneous material, a regular funnel or 
crater would be formed, but this is, of course, only approx- 
imately attained. In actual practice, an irregular separa- 
tion of the rock is effected.) 
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We accordingly have the following general rules: 

1. The hole should not be located in the line of least 
resistance, otherwise the tamping would —— be blown out. 
(Be it remembered this discussion is as to black powder, not 
apy = ene 

2. Experience has established the average ratio between 
the depth of hole and the len of the line of least resistance 
to be as four to three, or the length of the line of least resist- 
ance will be three-quarters of the depth of the hole, and ex - 
perience has further shown that the charge of black powder 
should be, on the average, about one-third (44) of the depth 
of the hole, the varying limits being 0.29 to 0.45, 

If in a massive rock not fissured, presenting a vertical face, 
we bore a hole, a b, Fig. 54, we may in general expect a 
break in the general direction a b c, which can be m 
by the line 6 c drawn perpendicular to ab. It is, moreover, 
proved by general experience that the sphere of rupture de- 
termined by } ¢ will seldom be larger than the depth a b of 
the hole, and it would probably be equal to a b only in ve 
easy material, when a b is set at an angle of less than 45° 
with the face ac. If we bore the hole ef (Fig. 55) on an an- 
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gle of 45°, we will have for the length f h of the line of least 
resistance the expression, 

Sh=ef cos 45° =e f 0.707, 
by which the greatest possible value (°4) is reached. 

While in Fig. 54, on account of the assumed firmness, 
structure, coherence, etc., of the rock, the line of least re- 
sistance formed an angle less than 45° with the face, there 
may be other cases (Fig. 56) where the hole should be set at 
a greater angle, say even 60°. In this instance, if the face 
im be all firm rock, it is not probable that the volume i k m 
would be detached, but in general the wedge i k g n would 
be ejected. But say op ot as a fissure or holing, or 
perhaps an open face produced by a former shot, we may 
then, irrespective of the line of least resistance k /, assume 
that, under favorable circumstances, the section i k o é 
would be thrown, provided k o be not larger than the dep 
ikof the hole. From these considerations, we may deduce 
tha’ 


8. Holes ought, in general, to be bored at or under an an- 
gle of 45°; a larger angle, increasing to as much as 90", is 
advisable when open faces (as rs in Fig. 56) occur, and a 
smaller le (Fig. 54) is advisable when the texture and 
structure of the rock necessitate assuming the line of least 





Fig. 60. 

three-quarters of the depth of the 
Further, as the mass thrown breaks in the general di- 
in fact, this 


line lies in the mass ejected, or in the extreme case of an 


resistance as less than 
hole. 
rection of the line of least resistance, and as, 


angle of 90°, bounds the ejected 
observe, 
4. The external shape of the rock, in order to reach a 


mass, we must carefully 


Ifa. ne, 57) represent a hole parallel to the open 
(a) If af (Fig. a e le 
face e b, ie line of least 


resistance e d will indicate the 
neral throw of the shot. It will not be necessary to bore 
palo 6 / be Bie Sotal dees ¢ b, for it may be assumed in 
most cases that a curve be formed in the general direc- 
tion f b. Similarly, we may presume, under ‘favorable cir- 
cumstances, that the blast will also break in the direction 
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g. Theshot af would have been set very favorably if there 
ran from gacrack about parallel to the hole, and from 6 
another perpendicular to it. ‘ 

(b) If, as in Fig. 58, we assume an existing lower cut in 
the cavity at d, we might then take bd as the line of least 


resistance, and to obtain a maximum would extend it to | loca’ 


three-quarters of the depth of the hole—i. e., set the hole still 
more obliquely than shown in the figure, for in this case the 
deeper the hole, and the more the rock to be blasted bulges, 
the greater will be the result of the shot. 

(c) The shot a b (Fig. 59) may be considered as an unfa- 
vorable case, provided the hole cannot be set above a, for 
now the shot can only break approximately in the lines a b f, 
as, if the line of least resistance were sought in a line drawn 
perpendicular to the hole, it would be nearly vertical ; further, 
the shot cannot act as far as d (supposing the rock to be 
solid), for the distance c d is longer than than the hole a b. 
A hole set more obliquely at a and bored to a greater depth 
would be also unfavorable, for the mass of the portion fd 
would be too thick, and the rock being hollowed at /, a line 


nam = 7, 
Ws 











Fig. 61. 


drawn from f perpendicular to the hole would then pemee- 
sent the line of least resistance, and the shot would probably 
act only to the polnt f, leaving _ standing. Another very 
important rule supplementing the preceding one is, 

5, Clefts and fissures and lines of stratification in the rock 
must be carefully used to advantage. 

Such separation faces always represent in a minor sense 
open or clear faces, and where they exist back of or beyond 
the hole, we must presume that the shot will act not only 
outward but inward, and lines of least resistance will then 
have to be considered both ware Fig. 60 may be taken as 
anexample. The shot will probably act beyond the bottom 
ce of the hole, and the distance c d to the next stratification- 
bed may be taken as the first line of least resistance, and an 
effect thence toward the exterior (perpendicular to a c) may 
be taken as the second. What in such a case may be esti- 
mated as the extreme limit of ¢ d and d e would have to be 
found by trials. In these cases, of course, the distance d e 
will be over the ave rule of three-quarters a c. 

When irregular clefts and cross-fissures occur, the question 
becomes more complicated, and the effect is generally di- 
rected to obtaining the largest possible wedge. 

In general, we may say, as to blasting in regularly strat- 
ified rock, that, 

6. In re; r seams, the shots should be set perpendicular 
to the face of the seam. 

7. The portion of the hole holding the powder (0 c, Fig. 
60) should be located within the whole rock. This rule, of 
course, only holds in rock where the strata are thicker than 
the depth of the powder-charge in the hole. If the charge 
intersect a stratification-bed, there will, in general, be a 
waste of force. Therefore, a short-fissured rock (i. e., one 
naturally broken by short clefts, etc.), or one much lami- 
nated, though it gives more faces for the powder to act on 
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Fig. 62. 


again, is ultimately less favorable material, in many cases, 
than more solid material; therefore, 

8. Short-fissured, laminated or slaty rock should not be 
drilled, if possible, in the direction of the laminz, but, ac- 
cones to circumstances, in an oblique or normal direction 

> them. 

Should a hole be located in a rock divided into thin laminz, 
the effect of the shot would possibl oy eued to the ad- 
joining beds, and a small wedge might thrown out; but 
if the shot be set in a line cular or oblique to the 
beds, though undoubtedly the would be cut by the 
layers, stilla greater effect would probably be obtained. 
As we shall see that the volume of the blasted body, on an 
average, is as the cube of the depth of the hole, it is a self- 
evident deduction that costly preliminary shallow hole-work 
should be avoided as much as possible, and the main masses 
be thrown by deep-set shots. 
Therefore, not only should 
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9. Each shot be set so as to clear a bearing for following 


shots, but also 

10. The proper volume should be blasted away. 

(a) The first shot at the face of a drift is, of course, theo- 
eer ig and generally practically, the one most unfavorably 


(b) If the strata dip toward the face, hence toward the 
miner, the breaking-in is started at the roof (Fig. 61). This 


case is the most favorable one, as the miner may then 7 
, 


cut the seams perpendicularly to the strata, as in Fig. € 
and the drilling is downward. 

(c) If the strata dip from the face (Fig. 62), the breaking- 
in must be started at the bottom, and succeeding shots are 
drilled either under an angle steeper than the dip of the 
strata, or, if the strata be thick, the shots may be drilled 
— to the stratification-bed; and in this case, rule No, 

will, of course, not apply. 

(d) Cases may occur where the breaking-in may be located 
advantageously at the middle of the face. 

(e) If the stratification be vertical, and parallel to the line 
of the drift, the breaking-in is generally made at the side. 

11. Short-fissured or very tough rock requires shallow 
holes ; coarse-fissured, moderately tough rock takes holes o 
average depth ; and brittle and solid rock works well wit 
deep holes. In tough rock wide holes and in brittle rock nar- 
row holes are the more economical. 

It should here be noted that firm, brittle rock may be dis- 


tinguished by the rebound of the hammer; it drills hard, but. 


breaks easily. 

Examples are: Trap, granite, gneiss, syenite, etc. 

Firm, tough rock does not cause the hammer to rebound 
so violently, leaves a white streak when scratched with steel, 
drills easily, but breaks hard. 

Examples are: Limestone, porphyry, 
etc. 

12. In driving a bending, particular care should be taken 
that unnecessary cost in flushing the clear profile does not 
arise. Large protuberances and cavities must be avoided, 
and particular care in this respect should be paid, in tunnel- 
ing, in taking out the bottom or bench, that there be not a 
large amount of trimming left to be subsequently done in 
clearing the normal profile, for such work not only is very 
tedious, delaying the work, but is costly. For this reason 
holes located near the sides or roof should receive especial 
care. 


quartzose, lodes, 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Spike Extractor. 


The tools in common use for extracting spikes have the 
same defect as a claw hammer when employed to draw nails; 
they invariably bend the spike while extracting it. Too 
commonly, also, they injure the sleeper by enlarging the 
hole. In the not unusual event of the spike having no head, 
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Barney, P. W., G. T. A., Lake Champlain & Lake George 8. 
Bartlett, E. M,, G. T. A., Springfield, Athol & Northeastern 
R. 


Boothby, F. E., G. T. A., Maine Central R. R. 
Cummings, 8S. W., G. P. A., Central Vermont R. R. 
Connor, Geo. L., G. P. A., Old Colony Steamboat Co. 
| Day, Geo. L., G. T. A., Portland, Bangor & Machias S. B 

Co. 
Durfee, W. M., G. P. A., Providence & Worcester R. R. 
Daily, Jas., G. T. A., Boston & Providence R. R. 
Daggett, C. C., G. T. A., Fitchburg R. R. 
| Flanders, D. J., G. T. A’, Boston & Maine R. R. 
Foye, Chas. H., G. T. A., Portland & mee: 


i R.R 
Forbes, F. H., General Agent, New Bedford & 
3. Co. 


ew York 8. 





| Griggs, J. M., G. T, A., Boston & Albany R. R. 

| Harrison, F. é., G. T. A., New Haven & Derby R. R. 

| Heywood, F. D., G. T. A., Connecticut R. R. 

| Johnson, O. L, Jr., Secretary & Treasurer, Norwich & New 

York Trans. Co. 

| Kendrick, B. F,, G. T. A,, Boston, Lowell & Nashua R. R. 

| Kingsbury, F. H., G. T. A., Cheshire R. R. 

| Kimball, H. A., G. T. A., Boston & New York Air Line 
I 


R. R. 
Kendall, A. C., G, P. A., New York & New England R, R, 
Lovering, Jr., N. P., G: T. A., Passumpsic R. R. 
Liscomb, J. F., G. T. A., Portland Steam Packet Co, 
Leavitt, J. F., G. T. A., European & North American Ry. 
Littlefield, Jas., G. T, A., Sanford Steamship Co. 
Manning, Sam. W., G. P. A., Boston, Barre & Gardner 
R. R, 


McChan, B., G. P._A., Hoosac Tunnel Route. 

Pearce, Walter, G. T. A., Connecticut Western R. R. 
Patrick, B. F., G. P. & T. A., Eastern R. R. 
Ray, Edward A., G. T. A., New Haven & Northampton 


Sprague, J., Jr., G. P. & T. A., Old Colony R. R. 
Stowell, W. A., G. T. A., Montpelier & Wells River R. R. 
Stevens, C. H. G. T. A., Portland & Ogdensburg R. R., Vt. 


Div. 
Tomlin, W., G. T. A., Naugatuck R. R. 
Tuttle, L., G. T. A., Hartford, Providence & Fishkill R. R. 
Wainwright, Wm., G. P. A., Grand Trunk Ry. 
Waite, C. A., G. T. A., Worcester & Nashua R. R. 


B. F. Patrick, Chairman. 
C. A. Warts, Secretary. 


The committee appointed at a preliminary meeting held at 
the same place March 26, to revise a constitution then 
| adopted, and to present a code of by-laws for the 
government of the Association, submitted their draft 
of a constitution and by-laws, which was taken up. 
| Article 1 of this Constitution states the name of the Asso- 








‘RAILROAD SPIKE EXTRACTOR. 


it is next to impossible to draw it, and the difficulty is com- 
promised, with some loss of time and material, by driving 
the spike through the sleeper. At points and crossings, 
where spikes are placed between two rails, one of the rails 
must be removed temporarily in order to give working room 
when such spikes have to be taken out. ere in the use 
of the common pinching bar entails a considerable waste of 
time. 

A claw wrench which removes these difficulties is being in- 
troduced by Messrs. Zeyss, Zeitz and Ziebrand, of Sheffield 
and Dusseldorf. This implement consists of a lever or crow- 
bar, bent for four or five inches at one end, and working a 
pair of claws which grip the head of the spike. Our figures 
explain the construction perfectly. The claws, AA, work on 
a pin, b, Senos into the ring, c. Hemispherical projections, 
a a, on the claws fit into gre ey | depressions in the 
ring. The engravings are one-third the actual size. The 
claws are of Bessemer steel, and the tool is of considerable 
strength and durability. The action of leverage serves, as 
will be evident at a glance, to separate the upper ends of the 
claws, bringing together their lower ones with immense 
force. Thus the spike gripped by them is held firmly, 
whether or not it have head, ears or shoulders, and it must 
be of very unusual obstinacy if it refuse to be drawn from 
its sleeper. The crowbar should be 13¢ in. in diameter, 
though it may be a trifle thinner, since with a spike of , 
in. thickness, without ears or head, the upper ends of the 
claws only separate to a distance of lin. It is not the 
least merit of this implement, that in the case mentioned of 
points or crossings the rails need. not be disturbed for the ex- 
traction of spikes. This tool is being tried, with satisfactory 
results, on two or three lines of railway in this country, and 
it certainly appears to supply one of those wants, which, 
though small, are important.—Jron. 





New England General Ticket and Passenger Agents’ 
Association. 





The first regular meeting of the Association for o 
tion and election of officers was held at the Parker 
Boston, Wednesday, April 17, 1878. 

The following named gentlemen were present; 
Angell, Jos., G. P. & T. A., Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. 


iza- 
ouse, 





7. W. R., GT, A., Boston, Concord & Montreal 


ciation. Articles 2 and 8 are as follows: 

‘* Article 2. The object of this Association shall be to pro- 
mote uniformity, so far as the same is practicable by the 
voluntary action of its members, in the rules and usages per- 
taining to the railroad and steamboat passenger business of 
| New England; to afford a convenient medium for the ex- 
| change of information between the persons in charge of that 

business, and to promote friendly relations, both between 
| themselves and the corporations which they severally repre- 
| sent. 
| *‘ Article 3, Any recognized or duly accredited general ticket 
| or pee mt of any railway or transportation line in 
| New Englaud shall be eligible to membership in this associa- 
| tion, and may be admitted thereto by a majority vote of 
| those present at any regular meeting of the Association. The 
names of applicants for membership shall be presented by a 
| member of the Association for its action as to their admis- 
| sion. 
| Article 4 states that members who have ceased to be rep- 
resentatives of passenger departments shall thereupon cease 
to be active members of the Association, but may be chosen 
honorary members, with the right to take part in meetings 
| except by voting. 

Article 5 declares the officers to be a President, Vice-Pre- 
sident and Secretary, to be chosen at the half-yearly meetings 
in April and October. 

Article 6 provides for an Executive Committee of three 
members, one to be chosen every three months, and to hold 
oftice 18 months each. This committee will arrange for the 
business to be done at the meetings of the Association, and 
a and report on such questions as may be referred 

0 it, ; 

Article 7 states that there shall be a regular meeting of 
the Association in Boston on the third Wednesday of each 
month, and special meetings may be called by the ident 
at his discretion, or upon the written request of any five 
members, stating the object of the meeting. 

Articles 8,9 and 10 relate to quorum (seven members) 
adopting by-laws, and changes of the constitution. 


By-laws adopted at this meeting gave the ordi ro- 
visions for conducting the business of an assemblage. em- 
bers will be subject to assessments by. the Executive Com- 
mittee to meet necessary expenses. otices of c of 


time or place of regular meetings and of the holding of 

special meetings must be mailed to each member by the 
retary a reasonable time beforehand. 

The committee to draft a form for a rate sheet for the use 
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| 
of the Association reported that ai tn prepared a a sheet, 
but requested that the subject be refe to another com- 
mittee, and on motion the matter was referred to a commit- 
tee consisting of the agents whose lines terminate in Boston. 

The followi ing officers were elected: 

B. F. Patrick (Eastern Railroad), President; James Dailey 
(‘Boston & Providence), Vice-President; C. A. Waite (Wor- 
cester & Nashua), Secretary. 

A communication from the Manager of the United States 
Commercial Travelers’ Association, requesting special 

arrangements for reduced rates for commercial travelers and | 
their baggage, was read by the Secretary, and, on motion, | 
laid on the table. 
E. Boothby, General Passenger Agent of the Portland 
& Rochester Railroad, was chosen a member. 

The constitution and by-laws, in full, with the proceedings 
of the meeting, will be published in the May number of the 
Pathfinder Railway Guide. 


Sontributions. 


Heavy and Light Machine Tools. 


Fort Wayng, Ind., April 27, 1878. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In my last communication on centering I ought to have | 
complimented Mason above all other locomotive builders on 
the excellent centres that he leaves in all parts of his en- 
gines, from the driving-wheel axles down to the lightest | 
bolts. 

There has been a great deal written on the different build | 
of European and American locomotives, but I have never 
seen much on the wide contrast between the machinist’s | 
tools of Old and New England. I recollect reading many | 
years ago a letter in a mechanical paper from an American 
in England. He had been through Whitworth’s and other 
leading tool-makers’ works, and he stated that the English | 
took the lead in Europe and excelled in massive and expen- 
sive tools ‘‘ which our people are beginning to appreciate.” 

Sellers, of Philadelphia, deserves great credit for perse- 
vering in introducing these ‘‘ massive and expensive,” large- 
surfaced, stiff and powerful tools, made to wear forever. 
Friction does not increase with long bearings and wide sur- 
faces nearly so much as some people imagine. People are 
apt to be prejudiced in favor of the kind of tools they have 
been brought up among. For instance, a Massachusetts man 
will swear by Putnam and a Philadelphian by Sellers. One 
class of lathes is made light, and although the workmanship 
may be first-rate, and everything about them handy and 
easy to handle, and quick to change from one job to another, 
they are still so constructed that they are short- 
lived, soon wear on the ways where most used; 
a great deal of tremendous polish with knick- 
knacks, sharp corners and cabinet-maker  sofa-legged 
ogees. That sort of thing isan abomination in the eyes of 
Sir Joseph Whitworth, Sellers, Freeland and Moodna, of 
Orange County. Their plan is to make everything as plain 
as possible, with round corners and perfect workmanship. 
Bodmer, an ingenious Swiss, some thirty or forty years ago 
was in partnership with Birley, of Manchester, England. 
He was considered the most particular machinist in the 
world, and manufactured tools for his own use. His lathes 
were constructed something like Whitworth’s, with conical 
steel journals in the lathe spindles, steel-hardened bushes 
ground on the same principle as Whitworth’s templates, 
compound slide rests, ete. He would discharge a man for 
laying a hammer or a wrench on the bearers or shears. The 
consequence was that his tools after being in constant use for 
13 or 14 years were in such excellent order that they sold for 
above their value when new. 

My experience in some shops is the reverse of the above. 
Some 25 years since there was a splendid lathe came into a 
marine shop in Buffalo from Moodna, Orange County, 18- 
inch heads from the centres, with compound slide-rest. The 
fast head-stock was so constructed that the largest possible 
cone and wheel would swing, and a small pinion on the back 
shaft. The cone probably made 16 revolutions for one of 
the spindle, thereby increasing the power enormously. 








There was a face-plate as large in diameter as would | 
swing with four slots, and the rest square holes, very stiff; | 


no spring to it. 

The following head-stock was in proportion: a splendid 
tool. A first-class workman was puton it, and after running 
it some years left it in good working order without a scratch. 
Afterward some cheap, inexperienced men got hold of it 
and made a total wreck of it. 

In my opinion, if more attention was paid to power and 
stiffness and good wearing, long bearings in the construction 
of machinists’ tools, and less to ornamental gingerbread 
flourishes and nonsensical sharp corners, they would give 
better satisfaction in the long run. 
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| who has been removed so recently and so suddenly from 


the ranks of busy workers. 

For about six years the writers and Mr. Skeel have been 
in the habit of dining together once a week, for the purpose 
of social intercourse and professional improvement. These 
pleasant reunions were continued to within a week of Mr. 


| Skeel’s death ; and though, during the years that have 


passed, others have joined in these social gatherings at 
irregular intervals, Mr. Skeel and the writers have been the 


|most constant attendants, and have maintained the custom 


with but few intermissions. 


Knowing him so well, knowing the honesty and truth of 
our dead friend, and feeling as we do his loss so much more 
keenly than could those whose acquaintance with hirh was 
less intimate and whose knowledge of his character and 
abilities was less full, we think it right, on the occasion of 
our first meeting after witnessing the consignment of his re- 
mains to the grave, to offer some slight tribute. some slight 
recognition of his life and services. 

Mr. Skeel was a graduate of the Sheffield Scientific School, 
and afterward graduated as a member of the first engineer- 
ing class at the United States Naval Academy. He was in 
the naval service for some years, and after this was con- 
nected with Mr. John Roach’s iron-works in this city. Still 
later, ke took an office in New York, and at the time of his 
death was busily engaged in the practice of his profession as 
| a consulting engineer. 

Mr. Skeel’s abilities were of the highest order ; his mind 
| was bright and quick, and he was a hard student of all scien- 
tific subjects. As an engineer having a thorough acquaintance 
| with all the details of his profession, few men were his equals. 
| As an earnest seeker after truth and a careful analyzer of re- 
sults, Mr. Skeel ranked with the highest scientific men of the 
country, and had his life been prolonged his name would 
have been widely known and would have been intimately 
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Take a general run of work for instance about a locomo- 
tive, such as driving-wheel axles, boxes, eccentrics and 
straps, crank-pins, etc. The stiff and powerful lathe for | 
boring and turning, with heavy cuts and a coarse feed, | 
would beat the slender, highly-polished, metal-stinted, belt- | 
fed light carriage and small tool-holder rival all to smash. 

This is merely a matter of opinion, however. There are 
many who think otherwise. There is a great diversity of | 
opinion about lathe shears or bearers. All English lathe | 
beds are flat and gibbed down. American tools generally | 
have too narrow ys on the top. There are different opin- 
ions about friction. A VETERAN. | 


The Late Theron Skeel. 


SKEEL —In this city, on Monday, ay. April 22, Theron Skeel, - the 
1¢ 3lst year of his age. | 
ihe on the day after its occurence, was chronicled the | 
death of one of the most promising young engineers of this | 
city. It seems fitting that some tribute other than the sor. 
row of his friends should be paid to the memory of Mr, Skeel, | 
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| connected with those great works and enterprises for the 
management of which he was so eminently fitted. 

During his professional career, Mr. Skeel was engaged in 
many interesting researches, and has furnished a number of 
valuable papers for publication. One of his most import- 
ant investigations was in connection with the famous ‘*‘ Wet 
Tan Suit,” and he published the results of his experiments in 
a very thorough report on ‘‘ The Relative Economies of De- 
tached Furnaces for Burning Wet Spent Tan.” At the time 
of his death he was engaged in perfecting a snow-melting 
apparatus, and a furnace for burning the Western coals ecc- 
nomically and without smoke, and had submitted drawings 
to one of the present writers for the purpose of taking out a 
patent on a useful improvement in marine boilers. Othcr 
valuable researches were interrupted by his death, and 
doubtless many important posthumous articles could be com- 
piled from his papers. 

Among his professional brethren, who will deplore his 
death, Prof. R. H. Thurston, Mr. M. N. Forney, Mr. J. T. 
Hawkins, Mr, B, F. Isherwood, and Mr. Theodore Allen may 
be mentioned, all of whom have at some time enjoyed with 
us Mr. Skeel’s companionship at the weekly dinners. 

| RicHarp H. BvuEt, 


Henry L. BREvoorT. 
THE BRUNSWICK, April 26, 1878. 





Tramps. 


An exceptional! tramp is reported. He was put off a train 
on the St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern road, and soon 
after found a broken rail on a sharp curve. He stood by it 
and flagged the next train, a passenger, and was duly re- 
warde ey a free ride and a purse made up by the passer 

On Thursday night, asa train on the Northern ollens 
Railroad reached Kendallville, a tramp notified the con- 
ductor that his partner was on top of the sleeping coach 
dead. An investigation proved the truth of the report. The 
fellow was struc “k by a bridge at Corunna, and his partner 
had held his Kfeless body on top of the car until it reached 
Kendallville.—Fort Wayne Sentinel. 
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Master Mechanics of all American railroads are invited to send us their monthly returns for this table. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for sunder any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 

SpITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umns. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask us to recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement, Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, a es- 
pecially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published. 


THE CAR ACCOUNTANTS’ CONVENTION. 


The meeting of the Car Accountants’ Association at 
ihe Fifth Avenue Hotel last week was very well at- 
tended, the number of roads represented being very 
large (nearly seventy), and including the most import- 
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had no fault to find; for though this party had the 
majority, when it came to a vote on this question, the 
old officers were reélected. 

The committee appointed to report subjects for dis- 
cussion presented several, only a few of which, how- 
ever, were debated. The great question, of course, 
was that concerning the making of daily reports of 
foreign cars to the owners thereof, showing their posi- 
tion at a certain time each day; and consequently their 
mileage. Those who have followed the discussions of 
the car-accountants know that there has been unan- 
imity in demanding a more satisfactory system of re- 
porting foreign cars, but the division has been as to 
which of two improved systems should be adopted. 
The system of daily reports is generally known as the 
Davies system, from Mr. A. W. Davies, Car Account- 
ant of the Atlantic & Great Western, who introduced 
it and designed a system of blanks to be used in con- 
nection with it. The other system is commonly called 
the Luce system from Mr. F. M. Luce, Car Accountant 
of the Chicago & Northwestern, who invented and in- 
troducedit. This, otherwise called the system of junc- 
tion reports, provides for reporting when and where a 
foreign car is received from any connecting road, and 
when it is delivered to one, and is intended to enable 
the owners of the car to know on what road its car 
may be, and how long it has been on such road, so that 
it may hold such road responsible for it. Both Mr. 
Luce and Dr. Davies have distinguished themselves in 
their calling, and have strong friends. The Davies 
system first became established on the secondary 
lines between the Eastern trunk lines and Chicago— 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, the Atlantic & 
Great Western, andthe Cleveland, Coluznbus, Cincin- 
nati & Indianapolis—which have an immense inter- 
change, at either terminus. It then spread to the roads 
south of the Ohio, where it seems to have met with 
little opposition. Eastern roads and Northwestern 
roads were slow to consider it, and severalof the latter 
were, and probably still are, strongly opposed to it, 
several of which favor the Luce system. 

The Davies system, it will be observed, provides for 
information more in detail than does the Luce system. 
The latter provides for reporting monthly the total 
mileage of each foreign company’s cars, as has been 
customary heretofore, but not the mileage made by 
each ear separately. So far as the payments of bal- 
ances for car service are concerned, accurate reports 
of such total mileage are sufficient. By the junction 
reports it was intended to add to this necessary infor- 
mation the means of knowing what company has the 
cars at any given time. By the old method, whena 
company sent a car off its own road, it had no means 
of telling what became of it until it retuuned. A Bos- 
ton & Albany car might be loaded in Boston and dis- 
patched for San Francisco. The Boston & Albany had 
no means of knowing anything further of the car un- 
til it came back except that the New York Central re- 
céived it at Albany on such aday. When the Great 
Western took it, when the Michigan Central, when the 
Rock Island, when the Union Pacific and when the 
Central Pacific, it could not know, and if it were gone 
three months and the company wanted to look it up, 
it had to ‘‘trace ” it from one road to another, and per- 





ant lines in the country, and important lines in nearly 
every part of the country, except, perhaps, the South- | 
east, All the trunk lines were represented, most of | 
those connecting the trunk lines with the Northwest, 
and a large number of Northwestern roads, and also | 
many New England roads. In this Association it is | 
important to know what roads are represented, because 
the work which it purposes to do depends largely upon 
the codperation of the different lines which inter- 
change cars, and the influence of a road is somewhat | 
in proportion to its interchange of cars. There are 
fifteen or twenty of the most important roads which 
are in position to carry or defeat almost any policy 
which they may unite about. The codperation of the 
trunk lines, especially, is almost indispensable to the | 
satisfactory execution of any system of reporting. It) 
is, therefore, gratifying to know that so many im- | 
portant roads were represented at the last convention. | 
A good deal of interest was manifested almost at 
the beginning of the session in the election of officers; | 
for the Association has been divided into two parties, 
one in favor of and the other opposed to the system of | 
daily interchange reports, giving the mileage and posi- 
tion of individual cars, and a good deal of feeling has 
been manifested on either side. The old officers were 
opponents of this system, and these were renominated 
for their positions by their party, while the advocates 
of daily interchange reports nominated another ticket, 
headed by Mr. McConnico, of the New Orleans, Jack- | 
son & Northern. It seems, however, that not all of 
those who favored the reporting of individual car 
mileage could prevail on themselves to vote against 


haps half way back again before it could find who at 
the moment was responsible for it. Now, with Luce’s 
system, every company knows what other company 
has any car that may have left its road, and when it 
received it, and this knowledge certainly is a consider- 
able check on any misuse of the cars for local traffic, 
or neglect in delaying their return. 

Those who advocate the individual system, however, 
do not find this enough. They desire to know not 
only on what road their absent car may be, but, ap- 
proximately, where on that road. It makes a differ- 
ence to a road wanting to use a car at Council Bluffs 
whether its car absent on the Union Pacific is at 
Ogden or within fifty miles of Omaha ; and, moreover, 
many wish to know the work done by each car. We 
have a very strong sympathy with this latter desire. 
There are a great number of facts concerning the 
economy of railroad operation which cannot be defi- 
nitely ascertained without knowing the mileage made 
by the different cars—not the aggregate mileage of 
all the cars or all the freight cars of a road, but the 
mileage of every car, or at least the individual mile- 
age of each of a very large number of cars of every 
class. That is, as in so many other branches of rail- 
road accounts, records are needed for statistical pur- 


poses, entirely independent of their value in relation to | 


securing the full collection of revenue and pre- 
venting improper disbursements. Now it is easy 


to see that some officials are not willing 
to make any effort to keep such records. In the first | 


place, some accountants, and some of the ablest ones, | 


are impatient of any accounting except what is di- 
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possible pains to secure the prompt and full collection 
| of the revenue, and spare no effort to check expendi- 
| tures, and are invaluable to their companies in this 
| way. But when this is provided for they are jealous 
| of the expenditure of a dollar by their department, 
| the object of which may be chiefly or solely to secure 
information to guide the action of another depart- 
ment. And in too many cases they are justified in 
their jealousy ; for they see that the operating officers 
do not use the information which is already supplied. 

Now, there is, curiously, a great difference of opin- 
ion as to the cost of making daily reports for individ- 
ual cars. The system has been in operation for a long 
time on several important roads, and one would sup- 
pose that the cost would be definitely known and in- 
controvertible. The whole opposition to the system, 
we believe, is based on the argument that it costs too 
much. It is remarkable, however, that those who af- 
firm it to be costly are, without exception, those who 
have not used it; and that all, we believe without any 
exception, who have used it affirm that the cost is 
small, and several present figures showing it to be in- 
significant. 

This subject was the chief subject of discussion at the 
Friday sessions of the convention. Probably, however, 
the discussion might about as well have been omitted, 
so far as changing or forming members’ opinions is 
concerned. The subject had already been pretty fully 
discussed since it was introduced, and nearly all the 
car accountants had already made up their minds. At 
the convention it was not to be expected that delegates 
would convert anybody ; they could only express their 
convictions. 

When the convention came to a vote on the ques- 
tion, the daily report system was carried by a vote of 
40 to 27. A modification of it was made, however, 
which doubtless made it more acceptable to the advo- 
cates of the junction report system. In fact, by the 
resolution adopted, the Association recommends the 
adoption of both systems combined, a column being 
added to the daily report in which is noted the time 
at which a car arrives upon or leaves the reporting 
company’s lines. This will be a trifling addition to the 
labor required, the other work remaining the same. 

The fact that there are copyrights of blanks held by 
the leading advocates of the two systems has probably 
led to some of the jealousy and heat which have 
marked the controversy over them, and this very likely 
without any fault on the part of the owners of the 
copyrights. Just as soon as it is understood that any- 
one has a pecuniary interest in what is urged for 
adoption, those to whom it is offered naturally suspect 
that the urgent recommendation of it is due perhaps as 
much to that pecuniary interest as to the actual merits 
of the system. It then has to be considered like a 
patent : it may be invaluable, as some patents are, but 
recommendations of it by the inventor, or by those 
who are or may be interested with him, cannot be ac- 
cepted so implicitly as if no one could have any pecu- 
niary interest in choosing one rather than another. 
And however little this interest may be, it has its effect 
in causing suspicion and jealousy. 

With regard to the daily report system, Mr. Davies 
desires to have it clearly understood that he has no 
copyright on that system, nor on any of the blanks 
necessary to such a system. He has copyrighted cer- 
tain blanks for keeping the records in the car ac- 
countant’s office, which he claims to be convenient 
and labor-saving, and which, of course, he is glad to 
have customers for ; but he does not pretend that they 
are essential to a system of daily reports. 

A suggestive paper was read at the convention by 
Mr. Rigney, of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, in 
which he argued in favor of a system of paying for the 
use of foreign cars by time instead of mileage, and ad- 
vanced some striking arguments therefor. Mr. Rig- 
ney believes that with such a system the traffic of the 
country could be conducted with a much smaller num- 
ber of cars than are now requisite, as it would then be 
for the interest of every company to get through with 
all foreign cars as quickly as possible. This system of 
time payments has been advocated in this country be- 
fore, but not so much recently as some years ago, when 
stocks were generally short, and then it was usually 
more to secure each company the use, or proper pay- 
for the use, of its own cars, than with the idea that 
the aggregate stock of cars of the whole country would 
be made more effective thereby, and so might be smaller 
| than otherwise would be necessary. It was, perhaps, 

due to Mr. Rigney’s arguments that the convention 
passed a resolution recommending that in addition to 
the mileage charge, a company which should keep a car 
beyond a certain reasonable time for a given trip should 
pay a daily demurrage charge unless it should be able 
to show the delay not to be its fault. This seems cer- 
tainly a reasonable requirement. If a car goes a hun- 
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returned, and is kept on that road a fortnight or a 
month, it ought to be held responsible for the un- 
reasonable delay, and not get off simply by paying a 
dollar and a half, when the car might have been earn- 
ing its owners two or three dollars a day. 

The chief action at the second day’s meeting regarded 
the returns to be made of the cars of fast freight lines. 
Most of these lines now are composed entirely of cars 
which belong to the several roads which compose the 
line, and so they might be accounted for to the several 
companies precisely like their other cars. The informa- 
tion, however, is wanted most at the line headquarters, 
which has the disposal of the cars. The question was 
whether the car accountants should classify in their 
monthly statements to the freight lines the mileage of 
each company’s cars in the totals, or leave that for the 
fast-freight lines to do; and the latter course was re- 
commended. This is simply a detail in the account- 
keeping—a decision as to who should do a certain 
work which must be done by one of two parties. 

The Association certainly paid strict attention to 
business during the convention. Assembling at ten 
o'clock in the morning of Friday, it held morning and 
afternoon sessions that day, and a third session Satur- 
day morning. A good deal of earnestness was shown, 
and the delegates seemed to have the interests of their 
companies very much at heart. Much of their work is 
of a kind which cannot be satisfactorily done without 
the codperation of the roads, and this doubtless can be 
best effected by meetings of those who do the work. 


The Education of Railroad Men. 


A few weeks ago the subject of the education of the sons 
of railroad men was discussed in these pages. Mention was 
also made in the same article of a system of instruction for 
employés of railroads, a kind of work which has very often 
been attempted but which has almost as often failed to ac- 
complish what was intended. The truth is that imparting 
instruction to men or boys who have been engaged at ex- 
hausting physical work for ten, or possibly more, hours per 
day is attended with great difficulties. It is an old and well 
recognized truth that the body and the mind are in close 
sympathy and that when the one is exhausted the other will 
work only with great difficulty. In educating working men 
it is one of the conditions of the problem that they must do 
a two-fold work, that is, a fair amount of labor in 
the shop, on the road or in the office, and then 
more or less study after their daily duties have been 
performed. It is an indisputable fact, which the experience 
of every one who has tried it will confirm, that a person, 
especially a young person, after working hard all day is in- 
capable of much hard study after that. In the autobiogra- 
phy of Hugh Miller there are some of the most pathetic de- 
scriptions of the struggles of that great man to acquire 
knowledge while he was engaged at the same time in the oc- 
cupation of a stone-cutter; and he adds in the saddest way 
that some of the best years of his life were wasted, so far as 
intellectual development was concerned, by the stern neces- 
sity of earning his daily bread by manual labor. 

In any scheme for the education of railroad men it must 
be recognized in the most distinct way that it can only be 
done in the face of very great difficulties. There has been a 
great deal of nonsense talked and written about self-educa- 
tion. A person who undertakes to educate himself, and is at 
the same time obliged to earn his living by physical labor, 
has about as much chance, compared with one who can de- 
vote his whole time to study, as a person who wears clogs 
has in a foot race with another who is unencumbered. It 
would be much wiser to teach workingmen this fact and to 
let them understand clearly the difficulties which they 
must encounter, than it is to represent it as an easy task 
which is not beset with difficulties. In fact, the system or 
method of imparting knowledge should be devised with 
special reference to these difficulties; and while it is com- 
paratively easy to organize a school similar to those described 
in the article published in the Railroad Gazette of April 
12, it is not easy to devise a system of education which will 
succeed in the face of the obstacles which have been de- 
scribed. The problem is to teach untutored men and tired 
boys, some of whom have been swinging sledge-hammers, 
watching the monotonous revolutions of a lathe, enduring 
the din of a boiler shop, or facing a storm on top of a freight 
train all day, or all night. Such men have, most of them, 
grown up with surroundings and associations the very 
reverse of those which are calculated to train scholars, or 
which would lead them to absorb in their childhood 
a love of books. With no inherited predilection for study or 
books, they begin the one and take up the other with about 
as much aptitude for following a teacher as a young and 
gnarled oak has of assuming the graceful form of a willow. 
Of course there are exceptions to this. There are young 
men, the sons of worthy fathers and mothers, to whom the 
companionship of books and time spent in study have all the 
attractions that the promised land had to the nations in the 
desert. But what it is important to make clear is, that the 
difficulties are enormously great in the way of educating the 
great mass of railroad men, and that unless any effort for 
the accomplishment of that end is made in the most intelli- 
gent and careful way, it will fail altogether. Experience, 
too, has indicated that little if anything is ever accomplished 
excepting with the younger men, and even among them the 
indifference to the acquisition of knowledge is so great that 
only a small number can be benefited. The aim should be 
to make that number as large as possible. 
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Owing to the obstacles which must be encountered, any 
system of instruction must be of the very simplest kind, and 


lite” will apply. At best life is so short, and the obligations 


under the difficulties which have been pointed out, 
can see some immediate return, they become dis- 
couraged, and are only too easily led to abandon their 
efforts altogether. Therefore the plan adopted should be 
such that the pupils will, as far as possible, be able to see an 
immediate advantage from every effort they make. It is, 
of course, often very difficult to do this, and the extent to 
which it is done will depend very much upon the skill and 
ability of the teacher, and his capacity for giving encour- 
agement to his pupils. When a boy of eighteen or twenty 
years of age, whose opportunities of acquiring a common- 
school education have been of the most meagre kind, who 
cannot spell correctly and does not know the multiplication 
table thoroughly, is put to work to learn both, it 
is to him a task which requires considerable persist- 
ence to perform. And yet if railroad men are not 
educated, there will be plenty of cases of this kind, 
and the number of men who must be set to learn- 
ing the “three R’s,” that is, ‘“‘readin’, ‘ritin’ and ‘rith- 
metic,” will be quite large. To get the uneducated safely 
through the drudgery of acquiring these thoroughly, will be 
a task of no little difficulty, and will require an endless 
amount of patience on the part of the teacher, and persever- 
ance on the part of the taught. 

With these acquirements for a foundation, however, teach- 
ing the elements of algebra and mensuration will be less dif- 
ficult. Having learned all of these branches, a young man 
will have a career fairly open to him; without them he must 
always be confined to some very subordinate position. 

The circumstances under which the instruction must be 
given make it necessary that the knowledge be ac- 
quired in small increments; and therefore, to be of 
any service at all, the students must be induced, 
if possible, to receive instruction, and to give a little 
time to study regularly and continuously. A great help to 
this is to have a school opened at certain specified times and 
under circumstances which will make it attractive. It is 
of course true of the education of working men, as it is in 
many other relations of life, that it is very difficult to help 
persons who will not help themselves ; and, after all, any 
scheme for educating railroad men will be futile if the men 
themselves have not the inclination and the perseverance to 
codperate ; and therefore it occurs nearly always, that any 
scheme on the part of a railroad company which is of the 
nature of “ parental government,” and which in a measure 
undertakes to assume the control of men, fails for the reason 
that efforts of this kind require the concurrence of the latter. 
Nevertheless, a railroad company may do a great deal to 
assist the men. One of the first practical difficulties which 
they meet in establishing a school or any other means for 
their own education is that of securing a suitable room for 
the purpose. A very slight expense on the part of the com- 
pany will in nearly all cases provide such a place for keeping 
a night school, and also for the delivering of lectures on 
technical subjects. 

It is difficult, too, for a body of unorganized men, gener- 
erally untrained in the methods and machinery which must 
be employed in order to act together, to adopt effective 
measures for establishing a school, or any other means of 
giving themselves instruction. What is every one’s business 
is no one’s, and a large proportion of those who should be 
interested will be indifferent. For this reason it is 
much easier for the officers of a railroad to estab- 
lish a school than it is for the men; besides, if the 
former are interested in the matter they will, by reason 
of greater experience and knowledge, be quite certain to do 
it better than the men themselves would. Unless, however, 
the codperation of the men can be secured, but little can be 
accomplished. For this reason, if a railroad company will 
provide a room and employ a competent teacher to “ keep 
school” for a short time during several evenings of each 
week, and make a small charge for tuition, it is believed that. 
the most effective means possible will be provided for educat- 
ing theirmen. The mistake of supposing that any kind of 
teacher will do will, however, be fatal to the project. The 
teacher must have the respect of those he is to teach, and 
this will be more difficult to secure from the kind of 
pupils he will have than it is from children. The 
success or failure of such a project will inevitably 
depend upon the ability and qualifications of 
the person in charge, who should know what is to be taught 
not only as a parrot knows and can repeat a few words, but 
should have at least some knowledge of the use and applica- 
tion of the knowledge which he is to teach, and be a man of 
strong character who could instruct and advise his pupils 
not only on the topics contained in his books, but advise 
them on the general “ conduct of life.” It is of course diffi- 
cult to secure the services of such men, but on the selection 
of a competent man such a scheme for the education of rail- 
road men will depend more than upon anything else. For 
the same reason that a competent public officer can besecured 
much more certainly by appointment than by a popular elec. 
tion, so the managers of a railroad will be more sure to select 
the right kind of a man for a teacher than would probably be 
chosen by the men. 

The strikes with their riot and bloodshed have almost 





passed out of mind, but certainly the news which comes to 
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us through the daily papers of the organization, arming and 
drilling of bodies of men whose objects are far more revolu- 


so arranged that the instruction given will not involve a | tionary than those of any trades-unions should remind rail- 
course of study which is at all extended. In this as in many | road companies that while they have acquired immense 
other schemes Sidney Smith’s advice to ‘‘ take short views of | power, they have at the same time assumed some duties to 


society, and it surely would not be an extravagant expecta- 
tion to look to them to provide for their employés some 
simple method of instruction similar to that which has been 


To carry out the method suggested it would probably, in 
most cases, be necessary, if not to employ a teacher, at least 
to guarantee him some stipulated sum. Inasmuch as what 
costs nothing usually is not much valued, it would seem best 
to make some light charge to the men for tuition, which 
would help to defray the expenses of the school. 

As already pointed out the difficulty with all such projects 
is that of inducing the men to attend such schools continu- 
ously. They grow tired, ‘‘ don’t see the use of it,” and thus one 
by one they drop away. If faithful attendance were made to 
have some weight in the advancement of the scholars in the 
service of the company, it would doubtless have a most salu- 
tary effect, not only as a stimulant to the students, but also 
ultimately in improving the character and quality of the 
service. 

In outlining this plan of education, it will be seen that it has 
been confined to a very elementary course, because in reality 
this is what is most needed in educating workingmen. The 
youth who has had a course of education before he becomes 
a railroad man, such as was described in a previous article, 
is almost if not altogether independent of instruction from 
others, because he has the qualifications to pursue his studies 
alone. But besides merely elementary knowledge it would 
be quite possible to give to workingmen a great deal of 
technical instruction provided it was presented with sufficient 
simplicity. Drawing, natural philosophy, mechanics, chem- 
istry and geology and some branches of mathematics, like 
geometry and trignometry and surveying might be taught 
to advanced students. Besides this, lectures in various 
branches of science and engineering could be given by 
specialists in different subjects. We have, unfortunately, 
very few scientific men who seem to be able to make what 
they know simple and clear to plain people. Any one who 
cares to know what may be done in this way is referred to 
the ‘‘ Lectures on Experimental Mechanics” by Prof. Ball, 
published by Macmillan & Co. These were delivered to 
working men in England and then published in book form. 
They show how much instruction may be given by 
the use of very simple apparatus, provided the lecturer un- 
derstands his subject thoroughly. A demand here for this 
kind of work would undoubtedly produce a supply, and even 
now it is not quite unattainable if a railroad company or its 
employés should make an effort to secure such instruction. 

As stated in a previous article, at present there are so many 
educated engineers out of employment that it would seem 
the services of such persons might be obtained and turned 
to account as teachers, A road of afew hundred miles in 
length might employ such a person asa sort of perapatetic 
professor and instructor for the employés along its whole 
line, and possibly utilize his services besides as an inspector 
and experimenter in charge of a testing department of the 
road, 


The St. Louis-Chicago Railroad War. 


The contest over the business of ‘“‘ Missouri River points ” 
(Kansas City, Leavenworth, Atchison and St. Joseph) con- 
tinues to rage, and Kansas grain and cattle are going to 
market for next to nothing. The chief development of the 
week has been in regard to through shipments from New 
York to Missouri River points. These shipments, in accord- 
ance with the apportionment, are divided in certain definite 
proportions among the several roads, whatever the rates 
may be, and no one proposed to disturb this arrangement, 
the contest being strictly between the Chicago roads and the 
St. Louis roads, and for the traffic originating at either ter- 
minus, and not that passing through Chicago and St. Louis to 
or from Missouri River points, which is probably but a small 
fraction of the whole at all events. But when it was pro- 
posed to the St. Louis roads to name a rate from New York 
to Kansas City, they proposed the New York-St. Louis rate 
plus their war rate from St. Louis to Kansas City, which 
was hardly a wise thing to do, as it would not have been 
necessary to change the old through rate; and when com- 
panies are carrying at a loss a business which they hope to 
increase by their contest, they ought to be glad to get all 
they can for carrying that business which they do not expect 
to increase or change in any way by their struggle. When 
the Chicago roads heard of this, they declined to agree to 
such a through rate, but proposed one made in the same way, 
but by adding the Chicago-Kansas City rate to the New 
York-Chicago rate. Now this seemsas rational as the propo- 
sition of the St. Louis roads, and in principle so it is; but it 
happens that the New York-St. Louis rate is higher than the 
New York-Chicago rate, and that the present war rates from 
Chicago to Missouri River points are less than the differ- 
ence between the rates to Chicago and those to St. Louis, 
so that by the proposition of the Chicago roads the rate from 
New York to Kansas City would be less than the rate from 
New York to St. Louis, and the St. Louis roads would 
receive absolutely nothing for carrying from St. Louis to 
Kansas City and other Missouri River points. The danger is, 
that rates east of the Mississippi will be disturbed by a con- 
test which has absolutely nothing to do with them. Mean- 
while, no change is made in the New York rate, and most 
shipments are not made through, but are consigned to Chi- 
cagoand then rebilled, with a considerable saving in freights. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Fink had proposed to the different com- 
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panies to come togethe. aad see if they cannot settle their 
troubles and stop carrying at a loss. This invitation, com- 
ing from an outside party, representing interests which none 
wished to attack, but which still seem somewhat jeopardized 
by their contest, could hardly fail to be accepted. We learn 
that every one of the companies has consented to such a 
meeting, which will be held in Chicago, probably to-day 
(Friday). 

It is noticeable that so far no cause for the con- 
flict has been assigned. No company has complained of 
anything, or requested anything. The very first thing 
at the meeting will be to find out what the trouble is. Of 
course it is understood that the St. Louis roads withdrew 
from the Southwestern Rate Association because they thought 
that they were not getting so large a proportion of the traffic 
under that agreement as was properly their due. They did 
not lay claim to more, however, but simply withdrew; and 
the present state of things is the result of the efforts that the 
several roads have made since to get each as much business 
as possible. 

It is to be hoped that at the conference some formulation 
of the question at issue may be reached, if nothing more. It 
will help greatly toward a conclusion if itis known what the 
two parties want. From all that now appears it is not im- 
possible that they may both want the same thing; and 
though this is not at all likely, it yet is likely enough that 
the ideas of the two parties as to a proper division of the 
business are not so far apart after all. 


The South Carolina Railroad. 





The South Carolina Railroad Company, whose road in part 
is one of the oldest in the country, and which was before the 
war one of the strongest corporations in the South, paying 
regular dividends and investing considerable sums in con- 
necting lines, is now seeking to reduce its funded debt in or- 
der that it may ‘be able to meet its interest liabilities with- 
out difficulty. In common with many Southern roads its debt 
was increased by the reconstruction of its road after the 
war and the funding of interest which the exigencies of 
the time had prevented it from paying, but its funded 
debt is now only $820,382 per mile and its net 
earnings have always exceeded its interest liabilities. The 
company has, however, a floating debt of $1,054,956, much 
of which bears a high rate of interest, while the net 
earnings remaining after paying coupons are entirely ab- 
sorbed in carrying this floating debt, leaving no margin for 
its reduction. Of course it becomes daily more difficult to 
carry, and the report just published for 1877 says that the 
company was able to meet its engagements only by advances 
made by some of its directors to pay coupons. Under these 
circumstances it proposes a reduction of its bonds having 
subordinate liens, and a postponement of a year’s interest 
thereon, which will enable a considerable amount from the 
earnings to be used in paying off the most pressing debt, and 
leave the road with a bonded debt of $15,122 per mile, 
which it could probably carry without difficulty. 

This reduction of debt seems to be necessary, not only as a 
temporary but as a permanent relief, for the earning power 
of the road is undoubtedly less than formerly. While the 
business has suffered like that of other roads from the gen- 
eral depression following the panic of 1873, the bulk of its 
freight traffic has not greatly diminished, as nearly as can 
be ascertained from its published statistics. Allowing for 
the variations of the cotton crop, the bulk of the great staples 
—cotton, grain and naval stores—carried to Charleston is now 
nearly the same asin the years from 1856 to 1860, grain 
alone showing extreme fluctuations from year to year, and 
probably the traffic does not now differ greatly from 
that of the year preceding the war. But the earnings of 
the road have fallen continuously for several years and are 
now only about two-thirds of the average amount for the five 
years before 1860, and were last year less than in any year 
since 1851. This reduction does not come entirely or even in 
great part from busiuess depression or from troubles incident 
to local bad government, but chiefly from causes of a more 
permanent nature. 

The road still is, as it always has been, the chief rail 
carrier to Charleston, and its prosperity is closely connected 
with that port. Its relations to its terminus have not much 
changed, but the conditions of traffic in the country which 
it serves are very different. Formerly the road controlled 
the traffic of the whole up country of South Carolina and 
was the only outlet for a large part of the state; it com- 
manded a large share of the business brought by the Georgia 
Railroad to Augusta, and except for that business it had no 
competition until the Charlotte & South Carolina road was 
opened to Columbia, a short time before the war, and that 
road probably brought more business than it took away. 
Its traffic was good and it could command what would now 
be considered exorbitant rates. Now the Port Royal road 
takes some of the Augusta business, perhaps not a very 
great share, but enough to be felt; the Charlotte, Columbia 
& Augusta taps it at Augusta and Columbia and turns 
much of the local business that formerly reached it by river 
and wagon, transferring that business chiefly to the Wil- 

mington, Columbia & Augusta at Columbia. The Atlanta 
& Charlotte Air Line has cut off the business 
of the hill country to a great’ extent, and 
indirectly taken away through business by 
dividing that coming from and 


There is also an increasing tendency of cotton to 
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| sulting from competition, and will probably prevent any 
| great future increase. 

The growth of the country served directly by the road has 
been and is likely to continue too slow to make up for the 
losses caused by this division of the local business and the 
competition for through traffic. The causes which have 
brought about the reduction in earnings cannot be removed, 
and the managers of the road are probably wise in looking 
to close economy of management and the reduction of debt 
as their refuge from future bankruptcy. The earnings of 
the road may improve, but the gain will be slow and must 
be looked for chiefly in the growth of local business. 
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The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Report. 


A great deal of hard work expended on the Lake Shore 
report for 1877 has made it easy reading. This is something 
that we can appreciate, as it is usually only after a vast deal 
of exhausting labor that we are able to obtain for ourselves 
from a company’s report a clear view of its condition and 
the results of its operation—happy if the report contains the 
materials from which such a view may be obtained. 

Figures are not very easy reading for any one; for most 
men they are very hard reading. But in arailroad report 
the whole gist of the matter is in the figures. The trouble is 
that usually the final, decisive figures are not given, or are 
not given in the proper connection, or with those compari- 
sons which alone enable the reader to know what the road’s 
business is, and what its tendency has been. For those who 
examine documents of this kind will not be satisfied with the 
knowledge, however definite and detailed, of what the com- 
pany’s business was simply during the one year reported 
upon. That may serve to show whether it has a 
large or small business, whether it gets large or small 
prices, whether it is worked at high or low cost, and whether 
it earns a large or small interest on the capital invested. 
To one perfectly familiar with the history of the com- 
pany, this information may give a pretty good clue to its 
progress; but very familiar he must be, and with a good 
memory moreover, who can tell whether the traffic and earn- 
ings reported this year are.darger or smaller than these re- 
ported last year, not to say previous years, unless the figures 
for the several years are given together. But the whole 
financial history of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway is put before the eye in this report in a single little 
table, in which are given for the eight years since the consoli- 
dation the mileage, gross earnings, amount and percentage 
of operating expenses, net earnings, fixed charges (‘‘ interest, 
losses, and dividends guaranteed on stock”), amount and 
percentage of dividends, and amount of surplus. This table 
shows at a glance the progress of the company as a money- 
earning institution, which is what stock and bondholders 
most want to know. We look down the columns of divi- 
dends and surplus and see when it grows wedker and when 
stronger. Below we consolidate these columns, showing the 
whole net income of the road in excess of fixed charges: 
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The last year has the cost of the Ashtabula accident, and 
a contribution of $250,000 to the sinking fund taken off 
after subtracting fixed charges, otherwise the sum opposite 
1877 would be $1,765,536. 

Not less significant in their way, and much more so to the 
student of commerce and rates, are similar tables for the 
eight years, showing the number of tons, average distance 
hauled, tons hauled one mile, freight revenue, and receipt, 
cost and profit per ton per mile, and the corresponding 
figures for passenger traffic. Here we see the course of 
traffic; the freight business increasing with great rapidity 
from 1870 to 1873, then falling off a little for two years 
(5.2 per cent. from 1873 to 1874 and 5.6 per cent. from 
1874 to 1875); rising to the maximum (nearly 8 per cent. 
more than in 1873) in 1876, and falling off a little from that 
maximum (5 per cent.) last year. Meanwhile, as usual on 
American railroads, there has been less progress in 
passenger traffic and greater irregularity; the maximum 
being reached in 1873, whence there was a considerable de- 
| crease until the Centennial and a war of rates brought up 
| the business in 1876 nearly to the maximum, followed by a 
| tremendous decrease (21.3 per cent.) last year, when it was 
| the smallest in the history of the road. The progress in 
| revenue seems to have little relation to that in traffic. The 
freight traffic of 1876 was nearly 100 per cent. greater than 
jin 1870; the freight earnings were only 714 per cent. 
greater. The freight traffic of 1873 was 7 per cent. less than 
| that of 1876; the freight earnings were one-third greater. 
| The passenger traffic of 1876 was 91¢ per cent. greater than 

that of 1870; the passenger earnings were 1214 per cent. 
| less. 

This is due, of course, to the great variations in rates, 
which are shown in the following table, in cents: 





—Per ton per mile. —Per pass. per mile.— 

Receipt. Cost. Profit. Receipt. Cost, Profit. 
. See 0.932 0.572 2.612 1.618 0.994 
i eee 1.391 0.913 0.478 2.808 1.843 0.965 
eo 1.374 0.920 0.454 2.5 1.739 0.860 
| 1873........... 1.335 0.946 0.389 2.542 1.802 0.740 
os ee 1.180 0.767 0.413 2.452 1,595 0.857 
- @eeae 1,010 0.737 0.27% 2.378 1.735 0.643 
i. See 0.817 0.561 0.256 2.090 1.438 0.652 
Tg PE 0.864 0.573 0.291 2.319 1.539 0.780 


| This shows the immense reduction in average rates—es- 


|}and 20 per cent. in passenger rates. It shows, too, the 
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tendency of rates was arrested after 1876, and that last year 
| shows some increase in the average rates received, which in 
| the case of this road is the first increase in freight rates 
in its history, and in passenger rates the first since 1871. 
Compared with 1876, last year shows an increase of 534 per 
|cent. in freight and 11 per cent. in passenger rates, and, 
carrying out the calculation which has been so often made 
| of late years to show what increase of profits would have re- 
sulted if the previous year’s rates had been maintained, we 
find that with the rates of 1876 the Lake Shore’s profits in 
| 1877 would have been less by $824,000—that is, they would 
| have been less than $200,000 in excess of the fixed charges, 
contribution to sinking furd and cost of Ashtabula accident. 
Substantially, we may say, the dividend of 1877 was due to 
better average rates. 

The reduction in traffic last year was accompanied by a 
reduction in expenses, though not in cost per unit of . traffic. 
This reduction of expenses in times like these is, and should 
be, scrutinized with care, to ascertain whether it has not 
been effected by withholding some expenditures necessary to 
prevent depreciation of the property. The different items of 
expenditure are given in this report for two years, so that 
anything suspicious can be easily traced. It will be found 
that 23 out of the 27 items show a reduction from 1876 to 
1877, the aggregate being 61¢ per cent. Now the increases are 
chiefly in cost of repairs; the decreases in wages and cost of 
supplies Nearly one-third of it isin the cost of fuel and 
other supplies, and another third in train and _ station- 
men’s wages, and a quarter of it in hire of cars. 
Repairs of engines and tenders were reduced less than 1 per 
cent., repairs of roadway and track less than 4 per cent., 
while there was a largely increased expenditure for steel 
rails, separately accounted for. More considerable was the 
reduction of 8 per cent. in car repairs, and 27 per cent. in 
repairs of buildings. Taking all the maintenance expenses 
together, including renewals of rails with steel, the expen- 
ditures of 1877 exceed those of 1876; which is satisfactory 
evidence, if any were ‘heeded, that the saving in expenses 
has not been made by starving the road. 

It requires but'a very little change in the rates received 
by this road tomake an enormous difference in the profits. 
So far this year, doubtless, the average rates received have 
been somewhat greater than in 1877 (when contracts were 
still in force by which through freight was carried in both 
directions at the war rates of 1876), and at the same time 
the traffic—the through freight traffic, at least—has been 
the heaviest in the history of the road. The effect of this is 
shown in a paragraph near the close of the President’s re- 
port, which states that the net earnings of the first quarter 
of 1878 were $784,400 greater than those of the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1877. It may, perhaps, be more encouraging 
to the shareholder to know that this isan increase of more 
than 100 per cent., and that if the same rate of in- 
crease were kept up, the net earnings of 1878 would 
be more than $9,000,000, and enough to pay 12% 
per cent. dividends on the _ stock, after meet- 
ing all fixed charges. But before they add to their holdings 
on the basis of this calculation, it is well to remind them 
that the net earnings of the first quarter of 1877 were 
wretchedly small, that indeed they did not equal the fixed 
charges, and were less than one-seventh of the total net 
earnings of the year. The results of the first quarter of this 
year are certainly very satisfactory, the receipts being the 
largest since 1874, and the profits probably exceeding those 
of any corresponding quarter since that time. But the 
latter are, after all, only at the rate of little 
more than 4 per cent. per year on the capi- 
tal stock, after meeting taxes and fixed charges. 
The first quarter’s earnings, too, are usually nearly equal to 
the average for the whole year, which may surprise some, 
who are accustomed to consider the winter the “dull 
season.” For five years past the Lake Shore’s receipts for the 
first quarter of the year have varied from 2214 to 26 per 
cent. of its total receipts for the whole year, and on the 
average have been 24.4 per cent., so that this quarter may 
be looked upon as a fair sample of the average year. 

The significance of the net earnings of the first quarter may 
be judged better by comparing them for a series of years, 
which reference to a file of reports enables us to do. We 
give earnings and expenses for the quarters also: 

Receipts, Expenses and Profits of Lake Shore & Michigan 


Southern Railway for the quarter from Jan. 1 to March 
31 for six years: 





Gross 
Earnings. Expenses. Net earnings. 
co Aree oe ee kd $4,820,280 1,598.9 
1874 4,424,385 “eens 
1875 488,923 1,786,597 
1876 3,386,535 2,156,682 y 








,059,074 2,309,947 
; ; 3,590,874 2,056,947 1,533,927 

Thus the net earnings this year, though more than twice 
as great as last year, and 25 per cent. greater than in 1876, 
are less than in any of the three previous years, in none 
of which was more than 4 per cent. divided. 

A peculiar feature, and a most admirable one, of the 
present report, is a ‘‘ Condensed History of the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Railway Company, and Earnings for 
| Forty-one Years,” prepared (as, indeed, was the rest 
|of the report, we believe) by Mr. C. P. Leland, the 
| Auditor. This history occupies 14 pages of the re- 
| port and covers the whole history of the different roads of 


MIG skis , 





sub- | pecially freight rates—since this company was constituted, | which the present company was formed, as well as of the 
through Atlanta. | amounting from 1870 to 1876 to 45%{ per cent. in freight | consolidated corporation, which is only eight years old. It 


| is prefixed by a table of earnings, showing the yearly re- 


take the through rail routes to the Northern markets in- | great reduction in the cost of carrying, which for the same | ceipts of each of the roads of which the company was 
stead of seeking the nearest seaport, which has affected the | time was 38}¢ per cent. in freight and 11 per cent. in passen- | formed, as long as they had an independent.existence. The 


business of many Southern roads. While these causes have | gers; while the profit fell 55 per cent. on freight and 34 per 


history necessarily is very brief, as the rise and progress of 


prevented any growth in the traffic of the road, they have cent. on passengers. It also shows, what we have noticed | many companies have to be chronicled in it, and in many 


reduced its earnings by the continual reduction of rates re- | before in the case of many companies, that the downward | respects it is little more than a chronological table. Mr, Le« 
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land, however, has known how to make it very interesting, | and prepared with laborious investigation lasting months or 
interpolating here and there among the dates a note or re-| more, and both have been defeated, and now it is announced 


mark which lets in a flood of light. Some of these are very 
frank; as for instance the last one, where, after de- 


| 


scribing the great activity of the consolidated com- | 


pany in new construction during the first years of its exist- 
ence and under the administration of the late Horace F. 
Clark, he says: ‘‘ The panic of 1873, which brought Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt to the presidency of the road, put a full 
stop to all this—and it is well that it did, as the company 
was on the high road toward bankruptcy.” 

We commend this history to the attention of other com- 
panies. Something of the kind is needed from every com- 
pany, and the difficulty of making one becomes greater and 
greater as time passes. The men whose recollection goes 
back to the origin of the earlier railroads are fast passing 
away, and in many cases the records are exceedingly imper- 
fect. He who writes the history of American railroads, 
recent as even the oldest of them are, already has a work of 
almost insuperable difficulty; and unless the companies 
themselves take some pains to prepare their own special 
annals, there will be some great gaps in such a history that 
can never be filled. 


New Sleeping Car. 





The Woodruff Sleeping Car Company exhibited at Jer- 
sey City during the past week one of its new sleeping cars 
named the “Ida,” which has just been finished by the Har- 
lan & Hollingsworth Company, of Wilmington, Del. The 
car is 54 feet long over the body by 10 feet wide, with six- 
wheeled trucks, the extreme axles of which are 10 feet 2 
inches, from centre to centre. The ends of the car are 
rounded after the style generally adopted by this Company 
for its cars. It has twelve sections, each six feet long, and 
at each end acircular rotunda, one of them intended for a 
smoking room, and the other for ladies. Each one is sup- 
plied with a closet and wash-room. The smoking room has 
seats for five or six people, and each rotunda is finished with 
a dome-shaped roof, which gives it a very attractive ap- 
pearance, and provides excellent means for ventilation. 

The arrangement of berths is peculiar. Instead of fold- 
ing up, as in the Pullman and Wagner cars, the upper berths 
in the car we are describing are made in three parts, hinged 
together, and held in position by suitable hooks and eyes on 
the sides of the cars, and metal supports—which could not be 
clearly described without a drawing—next the aisle of the 
car. When the upper berth is taken down it is folded to- 
gether and stowed away in a space in the side of the car 
under the windows and alongside the section. The bed- 
ding is all stowed under the floor of the car. In this way a 
great deal of the weight which is usually carried up near the 
ceiling in sleeping cars is brought down lower, which, it is 
thought, will make the car run a great deal steadier. 

In the recess in the side occupied by the berth when taken 
down, leather pockets are placed to receive small articles of 
dress, etc., a convenience the want of which is often felt in 
sleeping cars. 

The berths, instead of being separated by head-boards are 
divided by double curtains with heavy canvas sandwiched 
between the curtain material. 

The windows consist of a wide one, which comes in the centre 
of the berth, with two narrow ones oneachside. This arrange- 
ment, it is thought, is Hota happy one, because the post 
which separates the windows comes directly in the line of 
vision of a person looking out of the window, and is there- 
fore uncomfortable and obliges a passenger to assume a 
more or less constrained position to look out. 

The car is finished inside with walnut, with neat head lin- 
ings, and all the metal work is silver-plated, the seats being 
covered with the usual red plush. The warming apparatus 
is Baker’s hot-water heater, the pipes of which are placed at 
the ends of the seats next the aisle, and thus do not come 
under the lower berth where they sometimes lead the occu- 
pant to deny the Universalist doctrine. The company has, 
however, arranged to provide each car with a maximum 
thermometer, with an index which will show the highest 
temperature indicated by the instrument, so that an in- 
spector, when the car reaches its destination, can always tell 
how hot the porter allowed it to get during a previous 
trip. This idea was suggested in these pages several years 
ago. 

The end platforms extend 3 ft. 6 in. from the end of the 
car-body and are therefore unusually roomy. The opening 
leading to the steps is closed with a trap door, and a suitable 
gate makes a continuous railing all around the platform, so 
that passengers can occupy seats outside in pleasant weather. 
The car is equipped with the Miller coupler, the Master Car- 
Builders’ Standard axles, and has commendably strong check 
chains, although the man who made the hooks by which they 
are attached did not know how to proportion them so as to 
make them as strong as the chain. 

The outside of the body is painted a dark claret color, and 
altogether has a very handsome appearance, while the inside 
gives every comfort to be expected in a sleeping car, and 
some which are not usually looked for. This car and another 
mate to it are intended to run from St. Louis to New York 
over the Bee Line and New York Central roads. 

The estimated weight of the car is 24 tons. 

The Woodruff Company has recently reduced the fare on 
its lines, a change which the public will welcome. 








German Railroad Politics. 


Prince Bismarck has no end of trouble in his efforts to 
regulate the German railroads. According to the constitu- 
tion of the Empire, provision was to be made for the regula- 
tion of certain railroad affairs by some general railroad law. 
Two such laws have been prepared by successive ministers, 








that a third is being prepared. Then a qote was obtained 
authorizing the transfer of the State roads of Prussia to the 
Empire, which was supposed to be the beginning of a policy 
of absorbing all the railroads by the Imperial government. | 
But the very general and thorough discussion which followed | 
this vote seems to have satisfied the government that it | 
would not be wise to exercise the authority so obtained, and | 
the plan for an imperial railroad system is now generally 

considered as ‘‘ indefinitely postponed.” Last of all, and 
only a few weeks ago, the Chancellor suddenly proposed to 

the Prussian Parliament to establish a new cabinet 

minister, a ‘‘Railroad Minister,” who should be 

given independent charge of the management of 
the Prussian State railroads and the regulation of 

the private railroads, which is now a branch of the duties 

of the Minister of Commerce, Industry and Public Works. 

He complained that there was everlasting conflict between 

the Imperial authorities and the managements of the State 

railroads, and that tariffs were made which favored for- 

eigners at the expense of Germany. The examples which 

he adduced, however, were only such differences as might 

easily be justifiable, and indeed indispensable to any rational 

management of the railroads, and moreover he did not make 

it appear that a ‘‘ Railroad Minister ” would be able to do 

any better than or different from a “Minister of 

Commerce.” The Parliament refused to grant his re- 

quest ; and this refusal was followed by the resig- 

nation, doubtless at the instance of the Chancellor, of 

Dr. Achenbach, the Minister of Commerce, a man of ex- 

traordinary ability and thorough understanding of econo- 

mical questions. He is succeeded by Maybach, formerly at 

the head of the Imperial Railroad Bureau, and the author of 

one of the proposed general railroad laws for the Empire 

which failed. It is suspected that Achenbach would not con- 

sent to the changes in tariffs which to Bismarck seemed 

necessary, and that it was on this account that the attempt 

was made to tranfer his railroad bureau to a new ministry, 

and, that failing, that he was forced out of the Cabinet. 

Meanwhile, some additions are being made to the State rail- 

roads of Prussia, and if the transfer to the Empire is finally 

made, this will make the step the more important. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 
This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 


.of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 


Springfield & Western Missouri.—The first track is laid 
from Springfield, Mo., west by north to Ashgrove, 20 
miles 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.—The first track is laid from 
Youngstown, O., southeast 5 miles. 

Gilbert Elevated.—Completed from Morris street to Fifty- 
ninth street in New York, 434 miles. 

This is a total of 2984 miles of new railroad, making 297 
miles completed in the United States in 1878, against 327 
miles reported for the corresponding period in 1877. 


CANAL TRAFFIC seems tolerably active at the prevailing 
low rates, as most of the grain shipped to New York now 
goes by water. It is not true, however, that the boats 
threaten to make great inroads on the rail shipments of mer- 
chandise from New York. The difference in rates in favor 
of the canal used to be much greater than it now is, and has 
been less but a very few times, when the railroads were 
quarreling. Consequently, if itis now profitable to ship 
merchandise by this route, it must have been more profit- 
able years ago, when the canal got very little. And the fact 
is that the shipments by rail have not fallen off since the 
canal opened, but have kept up fully, and in all classes 
pretty much alike. A diversion by canal is sure to be 
felt first in the low class freights, many of which are 
put in that class solely because there isa very small margin of 
profit on them. But the fourth-class freight has kept up as 
well as the other classes since the opening of the canal. 
There have been some shipments of merchandise, and very 
likely some which ordinarily would go by rail. It must be 
remembered that there are certain Western, as well as 
Eastern, merchants who have been accustomed when the 
railroads were contending to make special contracts by 
which they secured lower rates of freight than the great 
body of their rivals in trade were allowed. These mer- 
chants do not care very much how high the rate of freight 
is so long as they pay less than their competitors; 
but they are bitterly opposed to any rate which 
is open to their rivals as well as _ themselves. 
And these people will go to a good deal of trouble and ex- 
pense and take some risks in order to set the railroads by 
the ears again; and if they think that they can do it by 
making some shipments by slow and disadvantageous routes 
—by way of New Orleans or Portland, or by the Erie Canal— 
they will make them. No reasonable human being can com- 
plain of the current west-bound rates. We believe that in 
justice to east-bound and local traffic, they ought to be con- 
siderably higher, even if the railroads were forbidden to 
make any increase in their profits. 


THE OCEAN FREIGHTS ON PROVISIONS, it is noticeable, are 
very much lower than last year, though the shipments are 
very much greater. Last year provisions were seldom quoted 
at less than 40s. per ton, and cheese at 50s. Now, lard and 
bacon are quoted at 27%. 6d:, and cheese at 32s. 6d. Rates 
now are nearly one-third lower, at a time when grain and 
flour rates are the same. In proportion to weight, hog pro- 
ducts now bear a rate but 10 per cent, higher than the grain 
rate, when formerly it was 60 per cent. higher. A similar 
tendency has appeared in rail rates, most of the time re- 
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cently grain and provisions being put together in the lowest 
class. Perhaps the chief cause of this is the much lower 
price of provisions: it is but about 40 per cent. of what it 
was two years ago. Consequently, the merchandise is 


jless able to bear freight charges. How great this fall in 


price has been is shown by the quotations of May 1, 1876, at 
Chicago and Liverpool for prime new pork, which were: 


ay 1876. 1878. 
ST is bateabes veireceries 1 isekitae $20.50 .¢ 
MES hs saticvicaneyaeabed casatan lettin 84s. 46s. 6d. 

P reduced to currency............. $23.07 $11.36 


The actual difference between Chicago and Liverpool 
prices is only partly due to the transportation charges, which 
now amount only to $1.10 per barrel, and in 1876 were 
$1.37. The reduction in transportation charges, therefore, 
seems to have been absorbed somewhere between the producer 
and the consumer. 


THE WINTER GRAIN MOVEMENT for the twenty weeks 
from Dec. 1 to April 20 shows as follows, for five years: 

The receipts of the eight leading Northwestern markets 
have been in bushels: 


1877-78. 1876-77. 1875-76. 1874-45 1873-74. 
57,609,138 40,356,287 44,814,004 32,538,050 50,983,412 


The receipts this year were 42% per cent. greater than last 
year, and 13 per cent. greater than in 1873-74, when they 
were the largest ever known before this year. The ship- 
ments of the same markets for the same time have been: 

1877-78. 1876-77. 1875-76. 1874-75 1873-74, 
41,441,661 22,180,849 25,838,622 16,767,865 26,906,359 

The shipments this year are 89 per cent. greater than last 
year, and 54 per cent. greater than ever before. This year, 
however, navigation was open for 20 days of the season, 
which was not the case last year nor in any previous year 
for so long a time. 

The receipts at the seven Atlantic ports for the same time 
have been: 

1877-78. 1876-77. 1875-76. 1874-75, 1873-74. 
69,578,615 38,044,949 36,306,161 21,692,971 38,801,221 

The receipts this year are 83 per cent. greater than 

last year, and about 80 per cent. greater than ever before. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





A General Classification of Railway Rights, Realities and 
Personalties, designed to facilitate the work of taking an ac- 
curate inventory of such property. By George T. Balch, 
C. E., late Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, U. 8. A. Second Edition. New York: J. J. Little 
& Co. 

We noticed this novel and valuable work at considera- 
ble length when the first edition appeared, two years 
and a half ago. We can now only call attention to some of 
the changes introduced in the second edition, hoping here- 
after to refvr to some of the author’s suggestive remarks in 
his new preface. The second edition is an entirely different 
work from the first, or rather it is that, revised, with enormous 
additions,by the way of instructions and illustrations. Since 
Colonel Balch prepared his original classification, he has 
had occasion to test it by taking an inventory of the great 
and complex property of the Erie Railway Company. Na- 
turally the experience so gained has suggested much that may 
be of use to those who have similar work to do. And accord- 
ingly we find this second edition prefixed by a long’preface 
which is really a dissertation on the art of taking lroad 
inventory, very suggestive to any one who has such’ work to 
do, and in many parts very interesting to any railroad man, 
as where he describes some of the discoveries made in the 
course of taking the inventory, such as that of the existence 
of 1,661 tenants occupying the company’s premises and pay- 
ing no rent. 

The other chief additions are specimens of some of the 
many elaborate blanks used in taking the Erie inventory, 
which are part of Colonel Balch’s ‘“‘ System of Blank Forms 
for Inventorying or Inspecting Railway Property.” These 
blanks are not only of different kinds for the different ob- 
jects inventoried, but there are “‘ preparatory forms,” on 
which each object is described by itself; ‘‘ general forms,” 
on which the final record is made for reference, the objects 
of one kind in a given district being put together; and 
‘‘supplementary forms,” on which a condensed state- 
ment is made of all the objects of the same kind 
held by the same tenure on a given railroad or division. 
How elaborate some of these are may be gathered from the 
statement that the preparatory form for describing a single 
locomotive with its tender calls for 234 separate entries, all 
but avery few of which are descriptive, and call for infor- 
mation needful to an understanding of the thing described. 
As most inventories dismiss the matter with the statement 
that the company owns so many locomotives, without deign- 
ing to say whether they weigh eight or eighty tons; are 
fresh from the shop with their whole life before them, or 
have nearly run their course and have already one foot in 
the grave—or one wheel in the scrap-heap—we can see how 
far our author’s system ot inventorying is intended to pre- 
sent inform ation concerning the property, while the too 
common practice is to go through a form because it is pre- 
scribed by law, without really collecting any information. 

This new edition contains 188 pages nearly as large as 
as those of the Railroad Gazette, and as it is printed on the 
heavy writing paper used for blanks; it makes a thick 
and heavy and handsome volume, well calculated, we should 
say, to assist any one to an understanding of the nature and 
relations of the infinity of things which form the property of 
a railroad, as well as to be of special service to those who 
may have to direct the taking of inventories. 








—Mr. M. W. Maguire, for eight years Train Dispatcher 
of the New Jersey Midland feilean — resigned to accept 
a similar position on the Long Island Railroad. 
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General Railroad Wlews. | 


| Louisand Chicago and Southern roads, all the trunk lines, and | J. W. Boyden; Treasurer, J. D. Negus; Chief 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. | 





Meetings. 
Meetings will be held as follows: 
New York & Harlem, annual meeting, at the Grand Cen- 
tral Depot, New York, May 21, at noon. 
New York Central & odae River, annual meeting, at 
» office in Albany, N. Y., June 5. Transfer books close 
May 4. 

St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute, annual meeting, at the 
office in St. Louis, June 3, at 3 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
office in Milwaukee, Wis., June 8, at noon. 

will close May 20. 
Seaboard & Roanoke, adjourned annual meeting, at the 
office in Portsmouth, Va., May 7, at 10 a. m. 


Dividends. 


Dividends have been declared as follows: 

New York, Providence & Boston, 2'4 per cent., quarterly, 
payable May 10. 

Concord, 5 per cent., semi-annual, payable May 1. 

Manchester & Lawrence, 5 per cent., semi-annual, payable 
May 1. 

Nashua & Lowell, 2 per cent., semi-annual 

Peterboro (leased to Nashua & Lowell), 3 
annual, payable May 1. 

Cedar Rapids & Missouri River (leased to Chicago & 
Northwestern), 1 per cent., quarterly, on the common stock, 
payable May 1. 

Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland, 8 per cent., semi- 
annual, on the preferred stock, payable May 1. 

Pullman Palace Car Co., 2 per cent., quarterly, payable 
May 15. 


. m. 
Paul, annual meeting, at the 
Transfer books 


payable May 1. 
per cent., semi- 


Railroad Conventions. 

The eleventh annual convention of the Master Mechanics’ 
Association will be held in Richmond, Va., beginning Tues- 
day, May 14. 

The fifth annual meeting of the Purchasing Agents’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in New York, beginning Tuesday, 
May 21. 

The twelfth annual meetin, 
Association, will be held at 
Wednesday, June 12. 

‘The Yardmasters’ Mutual Benevolent Association will hold 
its annual convention in Chicago, June 5. 


Foreclosure Sales. 

The Utica, Ithaca & Elmira road was sold under fore- 
closure of mortgage in New York, April 30. Several bids 
were made for the road by D. A. Lindley, representing the 
English bondholders, and by W. L. Burt, for some Ameri- 
can holders, but before the sale closed a compromise was 
made, and the road was sold to D. A. Lindley for $50,000, 
The company has 72 miles of completed road, from Elmira, 
N. Y., to Cortland; by the last report the bonded debt was 
$1,500,000, and the floating debt $250,000. It is said that 
$1,200,000 of the bonds are owned in England. It is under- 
stood that the purchasers will organize a new company and 
issue new bonds in place of those under the foreclosed mort- 
gage. 

Future sales are noted as follows: 

The Chicago & Illinois River road is to be sold under fore- 
closure May 31. It is completed from Joliet, Ill, to the 
Mazon River in Grundy County, 24 miles, and is worked 
under lease by the Chicago & Alton. 

The Leavenworth, Lawrence d& Galveston road is to be sold 
in Topeka, Kan., June 5, under a decree of foreclosure sued 
out by the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, trustee. The 
road owned is*from Lawrence, Kan., south to the line be- 
tween Kansas and Indian Territory, 144 miles, with one 
branch 2 miles long. a the latest published report the 
funded debt was $5,880, 4 

The often-adjourned sale of the New Jersey Southern road 
is now advertised to take place May 24, at Long Branch, 


N. J. 

Thé Columbus & Gallipolis road is to be sold May 30. 
under a decree of foreclosure granted by the Ohio Court o 
Common Pleas, at suit of C. P. L. Butler, trustee. The 
trustee acts at the instance of Hill & McKechnie, of Chica- 
go, contractors for the road and chief holders of its securi- 
ties. The road is intended to run from Columbus, O., south- 
east to Gallipolis, about 95 miles, and some 40 miles of it was 
graded in 1872. t year the company was reorganized 
and work resumed. 

West Line 
Shancery in 


W. Z. Larned, Receiver of the New Jerse 
road, wil: sell, under a decree in the Court of 

the suit of Middleton against the company, at the Court 
House in Newark, N. J., June 29, the following property: 
1. The right or franchise for an extension from Newark to 
the Hudson River; 2. The water front and land under water 
in Communipaw Bay, adjoining Jersey City, held by grant 
from the State Riparian Commissioners; 3. Certain lots of 
land in Newark and Milburn; 4. Personal property, con- 
sisting chiefly of oftice furniture, maps and plans, notes and 
unpaid subscriptions to stock. The ‘ommunipaw property 
is valuable. 

That portion of the New Orleans, Mobile & Texas road 
which is west of the i River will be sold at the 
Custom House in New Orleans, May 31, by Frank M. Ames, 
Trustee, under a decree of the United States Circuit Court. | 
The property includes about 70 miles of completed road, with | 
as much more graded road-bed, and — of way to the | 
Texas line. The property was sold in 1874, and then bought | 
in by Mr. Ames, as Trustee. The sale will be made for cash, | 
but bonds will be received in part payment. The sale will | 
be absolute and without encumbrance. 


Chicago and Missouri River Business. 

A meeting was held in Chicago, April 26, at which were | 
yresent Hugh Riddle for the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; 

. 8. Stevens, J. B. Carson and H. B. Bush, Hannibal & St. | 
Joseph; G. H. Nettleton, J. B. Barnard anc George Olds 
Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs; C. E. Perkins and 
Cc. W. Smith, Chicago, ae tag, nl & Quincy; John Cramp- 
ton, General Agent of the iated Chicago lines, and 
Freight Commissioner ay Mr. Stephens was chosen 
Chairman) and Mr. Midgley retary. It was decided to | 
continue the association formed by t Annie 4 members 
of the late Southwestern Rate Association. he question | 
of rates between Chicago and the Missouri River points | 
south of Council Bluffs and Omaha was referred to the | 
Executive Committee, with a recommendation to reduce the 
rate to five cents per 100 Ibs., if necessary, to keep up the 
opposition to the St. Louis roads. 

Car Accountants’ Convention. 

Pursuant to announcement the Car Accountants’ Asso- 
ciation assembled for its third annual convention on the 
morning of Friday, April 26, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
New York, the President, Mr. George W. Jones, of the 
Penns ‘lvania Railroad, in the chair, and Mr. F, M. Luce, 
of the Chicago & Northwestern, the Secretary, at the desk. 


of the Master Car-Builders’ 
iagara Falls, N. Y., beginning 











Credentials were received from representatives of nearly 
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70 railroads, several railroads sometimes being represented | 


by one person. Among those represented were several St. 


a very large proportion of the immediate connections of the 


trunk lines, and many New England roads, besides several 


fast freight lines. 

The first business transacted after receiving and passing 
on the credentials of representatives was the election of 
officers. ? 

For President, Mr. George W. Jones, of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, was renominated, and was considered the candi- 
date of those opposed to adopting the system of making 
daily reports of the mileage of individual cars, the advocates 
of which nominated Mr. 8. B. McConnico, of the New Or- 
leans, Jackson & Northern. Mr. Jones was elected, probably 
as a mark of approval of conduct as President, as his party 
afterward appeared to be in a minority in the convention. 
Mr. F. M. Luce was reélected Secretary, and, we believe, all 
the old officers were reélected. 

The Committee on Subjects reported a number of questions 
for the consideration of the Association including that of 
making daily reports of the individual mileage of forei 
cars. The discussion of this question took a good part of the 
afternoon of Friday. Finally, after amending the proposi- 
tion so as to recommend that a column for junction reports 
that is, for reporting when and where the car was receiv 
upon or dismissed from the road reporting, be added to the 
blank for daily reports, the Association voted to recommend 
the system of daily interchange — oy by 40 ayes to 27 
nays. Of the four trunk lines, the New York Central and 
the Erie are said to have voted aye, while the Pennsylvania 
and the Baltimore & Ohio voted nay. 

Mr. Rigney, of the Baltimore & Ohio, read a paper in 
which he recommended that payment for the use of foreign 
cars be made by the time spent on the road using it, instead 
of by milesrun. He argued that a great saving in the number 
of freight cars could be effected by such a change. 

A resolution was passed recommending that a road keep- 
ing foreign cars beyond acertain reasonable time be re- 
quired to pay a demurrage charge for every day of delay be- 
yond that time, unless it can show that the car was detained 
without fault on its part. 

The convention was continued Saturday morning, when 
there was some discussion as to the reports to be made of 
cars of fast freight lines belonging to — companies. It 
was finally resolved that the lines should be left to make 
out theirown monthly statements of the total mileage of 
the cars of each company in the line. 

A committee was appointed to report on the best form for 
making daily interchange reports. The Association then ad- 
journed. 

The next convention will be held in Chicago, Wednesday, 
April 23, 1879. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Brockville & Ottawa and Canada Central.—Owing to the 
resignation of Mr. H. Abbott, Mr. John G. Richardson 
President of the joint companies, assumes the position o 
General Manager, and has associated with him as Assistant 
Manager, Mr. Baker, who also retains the position of Secre- 
tary. Mr. Matthaei has been appointed to the position ‘of 
Treasurer. 


Bureau of Internal Commerce.—The Secretary of the 
Treasury has appointed the following gentlemen as ex- 
perts for the purpose of furnishing information to the de- 

rtment in regard to the internal commerce of the United 
States: Willard C. Flagg, of Moro, [ll.; Albert Fink, Rail- 
road Commissioner, New York City; F. B. Thurber, mer- 
chant, New York City; George H. Morgan, Secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis; Sidnev D. Maxwell, Super- 
intendent of the Chamber of Commerce, Cincinnati; Henry 
G. Chester, Secretary of the Cotton Exchange, New Orleans; 
J. D. Hayes, banker and four merchant (and formerly Gen- 
eral Manager of the Blue Line), Detroit, Mich. ; Charles Ran- 





dolph, Secretary of the Board of Trade, Chicago; John C. 


Simms, Jr., Assistant Secretary of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company; James F. Hudson, editor of the Commercial 
Gazette, Pittsburgh, and William Melhinch, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Car Accountants’ Association.—At the annual convention 
in New York, April 26, the old officers were reélected, as 
follows: President, George W. J ones, Pennsylvania Railroad ; 
Secretary, F. M. Luce, Chicago & Northwestern. 


Central Branch, Union Pacific.—Mr. E. 8. Wills has been 
appointed General Freight and Passenger Agent, with office 
at Atchison, Kan. 


Central Ohio.—At the annual meeting recently the follow- 
ing directors were chosen: Hugh J. Jewett, J. R. Swan, 
Wm. Dennison, W. B. Brooks, Isaac W. Hall, Daniel Apple- 

te, John King, Jr., James H. Rieman, J. W. Je ns, 

bert Garrett, W. C. Quincy, W. H. Clement. The road is 
leased to the Baltimore & Ohio. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—Mr. W. R. Crumpton has 
been appointed General Western Agent, with office at 
Omaha, Neb. He was formerly on the road, but for some 
years past has been with the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw. 


Connecticut Valley.—Mr. Samuel Babcock has been ap- 

ointed Agent and Superintendent, in place of Geo. H. 

riggs, and Mr. Levi Woodhouse, Assistant Superintendent 
and Passenger Agent. Offices at Hartford, Conn. 


Des Moines, Adel & Western.—The officers of this new 
company are: President, B. Greene; Vice-President, T. J. 
Caldwell: Secretary, A. C. Hotchkiss; Treasurer, J, Lam- 
bert. Office at Adel, Iowa. 


Detroit, Monroe & Toledo.—At the annual meeting in De- 
troit, April 23, the following directors were chosen: Amasa 
Stone, E. D. Worcester, C. P. Leland, W. L. Scott, H. B. 
Payne, Charles Paine, Addison Hills, Albert Keep, John 
Newell, P. Morehouse. The board elected Amasa Stone 
President; C. P. Leland, Secretary and Treasurer. The road 
is leased to the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 

Fond du Lac, Amboy & Peoria.—Mr. J. R. Brigham, of 
Mil aukee, has been appointed Receiver. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—At the annual meet- 
ing in Cleveland, May 1, the old board was reélected as fol- 
lows: Albert Keep, Chicago; Henry B. Payne, Amasa Stone, 
Cleveland, O.; Charles M. Reed, Wm. L. Scott, Erie, Pa.; 


Rasselas Brown, Warren, Pa.; Samuel F. Barger, John E. 
Burrill, Francis P. Freeman, Augustus Schell, Wm. H. Van- 


derbilt, Wm. K. Vanderbilt, Cornelius Vanderbilt, New 
York. 


Maine Central.—The new board has elected Geo 
Jackson President, in place of Abner Colburn, who 
a reélection. 


E. B. 
eclined 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—Mr. Wm. P. Robinson. for- 
merly General Freight Agent, has been is Traffic 
Manager. His office continues at Sedalia, Mo. 


Missouri Pacific.—Mr. O. L. Garrison has been appointed 


Cashier, in pa of Thomas L. Harkness, resigned, 
office in St. Louis. 


bas! 
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| _Nevada.—The officers of this new company are: President, 
| W. S. Gage; Vice-President, Wm. H. Spaulding; Secretary, 
ngineer, Ly- 
| man Bridges. Office at Battle Mountain, Nev. 


Nevada County.—At the annual pence, Sin Grass Valley, 
Cal., the following directors were chosen: Edward Coleman, 
| John C. Coleman, R. M. Hunt, James N. Lakenan, R. N. 
Searles, T. W. Sigourney, Wm. Watt. The board reélected 
| John C. Coleman, President; T. W. Sigourney, Vice-Presi- 
dent; John F. Kidder, Superintendent and Chief Engineer; 
| George Fletcher, Secretary and Auditor; Edward Coleman, 
Treasurer; A. B. Dibble, Attorney. 


New England General Ticket & Passenger Agents’ Associ- 


ation.—At the first semi-annual convention in Boston, April 
|17, the following officers were chosen: President, B. F. 
| Patrick, Eastern Railroad; Vice-President, James Dailey, 
| Boston & Providence; Secretary, C. A. Waite, Worcester & 
Nashua. 
New York, Lake Erie & Western.—This com 

ganized in New York, April 27, as successor to the 
way Company, by the election of the following directors: 
Hugh J. Jewett, James J. Goodwin, R. Suydam Grant, John 
Taylor Johnston, Edwin D. Morgan, Samuel Sloan, Henry 
| G. Stebbins, George F. Talman, J. Frederick Pierson, Theron 
| R. Butler, Charles Dana, New York; Homer Ramsdell, New- 
burg, N. Y.; Solomon 8S. Guthrie, Buffalo, N. Y.; Cortlandt 
Parker, Newark, N. J.; Wm. Walter Phelps, Teaneck, N. J.; 
J. Lowber Welsh, Philadelphia; David A. Wells, Norwich, 
Conn. All of these, except Messrs. Goodwin, Pierson, But- 
ler, Dana, Phelps and Wells, were directors of the eld com- 
pany The board elected Hugh J. Jewett, President; A. R. 
acdonough, Secretary. 


Oregon & California.—Gen. Thos. R. Tannatt is appointed 
General Eastern Agent for this road, the Oregon Central and 
the Oregon Steam Navigation Company. His office is at No. 
261 Broadway, New York. 


Pekin, Lincoln & Decatur.—Mr. G. R. Cobleigh has been 
appointed Superintendent, with office in Pekin, Il. 


Sunbury, Hazleton d& Wilkesbarre.—Mr. Isaac Eyre has 
been chosen President of this company, organized as suc- 
cessor to the Danville, Hazleton & Wilkesbarre. 


Western Union Telegraph.—Dr. Norvin Green, Vice-Presi- 
dent, has been appointed President pro tem. 


ny was or- 
Erie Rail- 


PERSONAL. 


—Mr. Cyrus W. Field, President of the New York Elevated 
Railroad Company, gave a pleasant entertainment on the 
evening of April 24, at his residence in Gramercy Park, New 
York, at which were present all the conductors and engi- 
neers of the road and a few others, among whom were Rev. 
Dr. Tyng, Peter Cooper and William E. Dodge. There was 
an excellent dinner followed by a few short speeches, Mr. 
Field thanking his guests for their efficient and faithful ser- 
vice on the road. 


—Mr. George Ward Holdredge, Assistant Superintendent 
of the Burlington & Missouri River Railroad in Nebraska, 
was married at Omaha, April 23, to Miss Frances R. Kim- 
ball, daughter of Mr. Thomas L. Kimball, General Passenger 
Agent of the Union Pacific. A distinguished company was 
present, including many prominent railroad men. 

—Mr. H. Abbot has resigned his position as Managing 
— of the Canada Central and Brockville & Ottawa 
roads. 

—Thomas S. Dobbins, President of the Chicago & Pacific 
Railroad Company and a real estate operator, has gone into 
bankruptcy. 

—A Chicago dispatch says that Charles M. Clark, local 
ticket agent for the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago and 
the Chicago & Alton, has n found to be a defaulter. 
An unexpected examination of his books has revealed a de- 
ficiency of nearly $7,000, and more may pdéssibly be found. 

—Mr. L. Frank Watson, General Passenger and Freight 
Agent of the East Broad Top Railroad, disappeared mysteri- 
ously last week from his home in Orbisonia, Pa. No cause 
for his absence is known, and his friends believe that he was 
temporarily insane. 





TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Three Months ending March 31: 





1878. 1877. Inc. or Dec. ‘iP. 
At. & Gt. Western... $832,491 $800,432 I. $32,059 4.0 
Hannibal & St. Jos.. 394,809 353,431 LL 41,378 11.7 
Northern Pacific.... 130.319 78,717 =I. 602 77.0 
Philadelphia & Erie. 589,514 652,741 D. 63,227 1.7 
Net earnings... .... 180,911 186,711 D. 5,800 3.1 
P. c. of expenses... 69.26 71.40 D. 2.14 3.0 
St. L. & Southeast. . 261,695 252,940 I. 8,745 3.5 
Net earnings... .... 52,942 50,925 I. 2,017 4.0 
P. c. of expenses. . 79.67 79.85 D. 0.1 0.2 
Month of March: 
Atlantic & Gr. West. $272,560 $293,306 D. $20,746 73 
Northern Pacific. .... 59,229 37,308 I. 21,921 58.8 
Philadelphia & Erie. 188,511 221,789 D. 33,278 15.0 
Net earnings....... 50,794 62,177 D. 11,383 183 
P. c. of expenses.. 73.06 72.03 I. 1.03 1.4 
Philadelphia & Read. 658,991 861,991 D. 203,000 23.5 
Third Week in April; 
St. L., I. Mt.& Sout’n $74,000 77,943 D. $3.943 5.1 
Week ending April 19: 
Gt. West., of Can.... $81,993 $93,070 D. $11,077 11.9 
Week ending April 20: 
Grand Trunk....... $170,606 $192,118 D. $21,512 11.2 


Water Rates. 


Lake rates were maintained at about 344 to 31¢ cents for 
corn and ‘cent more for wheat from Chicago to Buffalo 
until Saturday, since which time 3 cents for corn and 3% 
for wheat have been the ruling rates. Canal rates have 
varied little from 5%4, 5 and 31¢ cents for wheat, corn and 
| oats respectively from Buffalo to New York, \& cent less 
| being quoted one day. More than three-quarters of the 
| grain is going by water, at least as far as Buffalo, the rail- 

roads being substantially out of the market at current rates, 
| which amount to 15 cents ~ bushel for wheat from Chicago 
| or Milwaukee to New York by rail, and about 9% cents by 
water. 

Ocean rates are higher. Tuesday contracts by steam 
from New York to Liverpool were made at 8d. per bushel 
| for wheat, 2s. 6d. per barrel for flour, 27s. 6d. per ton for 

bacon and lard; 6d. per ton for cheese, and Yd. per 
| pound for cotton. 


| Coal Movement, 


Coal tonnages are reported as follows for the week end- 
| ing April 20: 





1878. 1877. Ine. or Dec. P.c. 
Atnhracite.............. 192,263 455,285 D. 263,022 57.7 
Semi-bituminous......... 69,486 73,477 D. 3,991 5.4 
Bituminous, Pennsylv’a. 38,640 30,987 L 7,653 24.7 
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spikes for the extension of the St. Louis, 
kuk road. 


May 38, 1878] 


There was a partial suspension of anthracite production 
during the outta order to reduce the shipments to the ap- 
portionment. 

The anthracite tonna; 





of the Belvidere Division, Penn- | 


roar 
| Prices of Rails. 
' It is said that the Joliet Works, which have long been 


| idle, will start up soon to filla contract for 25,000 tons of 
steel rails for the Chicago & Alton Railroad, the price being 
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opportunity. Glancing about he saw the brake cords. A 
brilliant idea struck him. 

‘“Do you see that rope up there ?” 
“ Well, — pull that. It w 
tor will bring you a drink.” 

No sooner advised than acted upon. The rope was pulled 
with a violent jerk. The wheels of the car seemed to whiz 
around in a contrary direction from that which they had 
been going, and ‘in a jiffy,” as the old gentleman expressed 
it, the car was as still as George Washington’s monument. 


“Yes, I see it.” 
ill ring a bell, and the conduc- 


| The conductor came rushing in, all excitement and distrust, 


sylvania Railroad, for the four months ending April 27, was: | reported at $46.50 per ton. Sales of 4,000 tons of steel rails 
1878. 1877. Inc. or Dec. P.c. | are reported at Pittsburgh for fall delivery at $44. Quota- | 
Coal Port forshipment. ...... 3,886 D. 3,886 .... | tions for eastern mills generally are $43 to $44 for steel and | 
South Amboy for ship- 4.136 188.589 D. 34.453 18.3 | #82 to $36 for iron. Considerable inquiries for iron rails are 
et Gistribution on N. +88 E ee “ | reported at Philadelphia. Old rails are not wanted and are 
sss ~sicsess .. 52,604 56,174 D. 3,570 6.4 | quoted at $18 to $19 in New York, $19 to $20 in Philadel- 
Company’s use on N. J. . and $20.25 to $20.50 in Pittsburgh. The rr Thom- 
_ SRE EY 27,588 26,531 I 1,057 40 = orks has recently advanced its price for steel f 
Celie... cst 2aa328 275.180 D. 40,052 146| © 945 and is well supplied with orders. 


Of the total to: 


this year, 154,284 tons were from the 
Lehigh, and 80,044 


frem the Wyoming region. 
Grain Movement. 


Receipts and shipments of grain of all kinds for the week 
ending April 28 were, in bushels: 


British Rail Exports. 


The total exports for March were 32,024 tons this year. 
against 26,455 last. is year 63 per cent. of the to’ 
were steel; last year, 46 ver cent. e average value of the 
iron rails exported was $30; of the steel rails, $39.30. There 
were this year exported to the United States 31 tons of iron 


1878. 1877. ‘Increase. P. c. | rails and new steel rails. Last year 262 tons of steel and no 
Northwestern receipts.... 4,030,622 2,517,399 513,223 20.4| ; : : 
“ shipments. 3,502,616 1,861,480 1,711,136 91.0 | ‘70 Tails were sent to this country. 
Atlantic receipts.......... 2'809,653 2'321/586 '488,067 21.0 | Notes. 


Of the Northwestern shipments only 21 per cent., amount- 
ing to 759,316 bushels, went by . which is only one- 
third as much as the railroads took frequently before the 
opening of nayigation, and less than the rail shipments for 
the corresponding week for four years. The receipts at the 
Atlantic ports are the smallest since the second week in Jan- 
uary, and much smaller than for any week for a month 

revious. Of these latter, 23 ed cent. arrived at New 

Tork, 23 at Baltimore, 22.9 at Philadelphia, 13.2 at Boston, 
12.6 at New Orleans, and 5.3 at Portland. The New York 
are much the smallest of the year and but about two-fifths 
of its weekly average ae This is probably due to the 
opening of navigation in the Northwest and the diversion of 
shipments from the railroads after the 1st of April. The 
large water shipments had not yet had time to arrive, when 
the large rail shipments previous to April had been delivered 
for a week. The week ending April 20 will also suffer some- 
what from that cause, as the first arrivals at New York by 
canal from Buffalo were on the 23d. ’ 

Grain receipts at Chicago and Milwaukee during the 
month of April for each of the past four years have been: 


1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 
CRAGREO «.... « o..< deseo sees 4,665,569 3 185,085 4,382,449 8,601,242 
Milwaukee........ .... 1,089,272 853,733 526,435 2,627,195 


Chicago’s receipts this year are 99 per cent. greater and 
Milwaukee’s 400 per cent. greater than last year. Naviga- 
tion has been open the whole month, and but a very small 
part of the shipments of these markets was made by rail this 
year. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Railroad Manufactures. 

The Harrisburg (Pa.) Car Manufacturing Co. has recently 
received orders for 300 box cars for the New York Central 
and for 50 gondolas and 25 oil-tank cars for the Buffalo & 
Bradford oil line. The works are also doing considerable 
job work for the new post-office wey J in Philadelphia. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works in Philadelphia have orders 
for several engines for the Denver & Rio Grande and for 
some street motors to go to Australia. : ' 

The Akron (O.) Iron Co, is running its puddling mill double 
turn and its rolling mill singleturn. The new furnace in the 
Hocking Valley —— is doing well. 

It is reported that George W. Jope and Geo. A. Bannan- 
tine, two gentlemen well-known in rolling mill circles, have 
leased the ‘‘ Lake Shore Mill,” Cleveland, and expect to have 
it in operation about the first of June.—Pittsburgh Telegraph. 

The Jackson & Sharp Co., at Wilmington, Del., has just 
completed the last of four Woodruff sleeping cars to-run be- 
tween New York and Cincinnati. 

The business of E. H. Ashcroft has been transferred to the 
Ashcroft Manufacturing Co., the office remaining at Nos. 51 
and 53 Sudbury street, ton. The officers of the company 
are: E. H. Ashcroft, President and Treasurer; C. E. Ash- 
croft. Vice-President: Martin Luscomb, Clerk; Charles A. 
Moore, General Manager. 

The Seaboard & Roanoke shops at Portsmouth, Va., last 
week turned out a new freight engine with 16 by 24 in. cyl- 
inders and 50 in. drivers. The engine was designed by Mas- 
ter Mechanic Milo M. Pendleton, andall the work except the 
truck and tender wheels was done in the shops. ; 

The Pennsylvania Steel Co. has declared its usual semi- 
annual dividend of 3 per cent. : 

L. R. Adams & Co., of No. 109 North Third street, St. 
Louis, have sold 180,000 of the Western nut-locks since Jan. 
1. They are now filling orders for 58,000 for the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas and 20,000 for the St. Louis & Southeast- 


ern. 
The Springfield (Ill.) Iron Co. has recently contracted 
throu, n't Re Adams & Co., of St. Louis, to furnish 10 miles 
of rails for the West End Narrow Ga’ road at St. Louis; 
720 tons of iron rails for the St. Louis, bal & Keokuk, 
and the rails for a narrow-gauge road in Kansas. 
The Tudor Iron Works, in St. Louis, have a eae Sr 
e0- 





The locomotive packing of the United States Metallic 
Packing Co., of Boston, is now in use on the Boston & Al- 
bany, Fitchburg, Old Colony, Eastern, Lehigh Valley, New 
York Central, Atlantic & Great Western, Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington & Baltimore, Long Island and several other roads. 
The company * also meeting with gr ny with Ne 
sprin sking for marine engines, which is in use on the 
People’s Line on the Hudson River on the Cromwell, Mal- 
lory, Old Dominion, Providence & Bienington and Old Col- 
ony lines, and the Great Western Line to land. 

Thomas May & Co., of Indianapolis, are making an aver- 
age of 200 car wheels be week, besides other a 

The Joliet (Ul.)Iron & Steel Works are to make the steel 
rails for the Chicago & Alton extension to Kansas City. 

The Indianapolis Rolling Mill is at_ work ona contract to 
re-roll a lot of iron rails for the Indianapolis & Vincennes 
road. 


Bridge Notes. 
The Niagara Bridge Works, at Buffalo, N. Y., have re- 

cently completed and are now building several small bri 

including two for the Grand Trunk. y are also buil 

an iron trestle and coal dump for the Boston & Albany 

Boston, which is to be 300 feet long, with a platformat the 

= end 60 feet wide. 


e contract for a steel wire nsion over the 
Connecticut River at Turner’s Falls, Mass, feet " 
has been awarded to Hutchinson & of the New 


York Bridge Co., whose office is at No. 110 Broadway, New 
York. 

W. B. Howard, of Chicago, has acontract for seven spatts, 
976 feet in all, of Howe truss bridging for the Indianapolis 


& Vincennes road. ; 
The Loomis Bri Co., of Cincinnati, has recently 
contracts for 1,180 linear feet of bridging. It has just 


plsted & highway bridge of 140 feet span over Mill in 
cinnati. 


Rings made from the bell of the engine Salisbury, which 
went through the Tariffville bridge, find a ready local sale 
as relics of the disaster. 


The various barber shops of this city aye + gp have 
been presented with neat toilet bottles, upon which a hand- 
some colored and gilt label bears the legend, *‘ Take the 
Bound Brook Route to New York.” The idea of this scheme 
is that the true inwardness of the bottle will be duly rubbed 
into the heads of all the customers, provided they are not in 
that anti-barberous condition, which renders their utiliza- 
pow ng the Fall River Line a possibility.—Official Railway 
fuide. 

“‘ Care killed a cat,” and so did a Vandalia traiti 
day. So wary and agile an animal is not easily 
way, and a year ago the “moralizer in 
News noted a similar singular occurrence, with 
reflections. That time the cat was cut n .wo if ddle ; 
this time its head was cut off as neatly as if it had been 
guillotined. Both were out in the country where cats are 
not wont to congregate considerably.—IJndianapolis News, 


Stupidity on Wheels. 


The stupid people who travel! One day, not long ago, we 
were coming home over the old reliable Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, and we came to Oneida. A brakeman opened 
the forward door of the car and yelled, ‘‘ Onei-da.” The 
conductor, who was walking down the aisle at the same time 
called out twice, ‘‘ Oneida; Oneida.” Like an echo to his 
words, another brakeman put his head in at the rear door, 
and shouted, ‘‘ Oneida.” 

The passengers looked out of the windows. We saw onone 
building in immense letters, ‘‘ Oneida Drug Store.” There ap- 
peared to be a sufficient amount of perfectly satisfactory evi- 
dence that here somewhere is the vicinity of Oneida. Pre- 
sently one of the passengers, after a great effort, raised a 
car window and called to a lounger on the platform: ‘‘ What 
station is this?’ The lounger said, *‘ Oneida.” ‘* Oh,” the 
passenger said, and sank back in his seat, with an air of 
great satisfaction. 

When the train was pulling out of the station, an intelli- 
gent looking passenger, who had been chewing fine cut, try- 
ing to b a pestilence in the car all the way from Chicago, 
asked another passenger, in a tone of id, bored indif- 
ference, ‘‘ What town is this?” ‘‘ Oneida.” was the reply. 






And the indifferent passenger rose up and plunged for the 
door, a “ Stop! Hold on! Stop! Stop!” e jumped 
off the car sideways and plowed into the ground with his 


shoulder. He got on his feet and ran after the car, shriek- 
ing and gesticulating, while the intelligent brakeman, com- 
rehending the situation, tossed his carpet bag, umbrella, 
t box, and parcel, shaw]-strap bundle, newspaper, over- 
shoes and other things through the open window out on the 
stretching wastes of the measureless prairie. We don’t sup- 
= that man gathered up his things in a week. And we 
lieve that to thisday, as oft as he sits down in his home at 
Oneida to write a letter, he pauses at the date line, hesitates, 
poises his pen in the air, and calls out to the nearest intelli- 
amg being: ‘‘ What is the name of this station?”—Burling- 
‘on Hawkeye. 


A Ghost on the Rail. 


The trainmen on the Chicago & Lake Huron road have 
been much exercised over a ghost who frequents the road 
near Olivet, Mich. The ghost is an old man with long gray 
hair and beard, who is sometimes robed in black and some- 
times in white. Unsuccessful attempts have been made to 
run over him, and a party of trackmen attempted to inter- 
view him with dogs and shot-guns, but could not get hold of 
him, although he was ~—s seen. The general oninion is 
that he was a bondholder or creditor of the company, who 
starved to death while trying to get his money. 

How he Apologized. 

A gentleman identical with the business of railroading 
until about a year since, and now a conscientious member on 
’Change, tells a very good story on 8.8. Merrill, General 
Manager of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
The two gentlemen were returning from Minneapolis, where 
they had been on business connected with the road. At Aus- 
tin, where the train halted for several minutes, a mechanic 
was en: in testing the car-wheels with a hammer. The 
fellow took but little interest in his work, more than to finish 
it as 5 ily as ble. Mr. Merrill, when he witnessed 
the shiftlessness of the employé, could not resist the desire to 
take the hammer from the fellow’s hands. No sooner had 
the workman recovered from his amazement than he rudely 
snatched the hammer back, and resumed his occupation, not 
without sundry scowls and faces at the individual who had 

retended to teach him his own business. Subsequently a 
b der told him who the individual was, and to remove 
his apprehension of ae evil, advised him to apologize. 
So, when the conductor shouted ‘‘ All aboard ?” the son 
of Erin awkwardly approached Mr. Merrill, and while ner- 
vously twisting a refractory lock of reddish hair, delivered 
himself as follows: ‘ Misther Mirrill, I belave? Faith and I 
didn’t know I was i to you, out there. You know I 
musn’t pay attintion to i fool that comes along!”—Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. 


Ringing for a Drink. 

The Kansas Pacific Railroad is equiped with automatic 
brakes. Cords similar to the bell ropes on street cars ex- 
tend through the passenger coaches, one on each side, which 
are intended to be applied in cases of emergency to stop the 
train. Not long since a Kansas , who had not ridden 
in a railway train since he emi from the East many, 
many years ago, entered one of these coaches and took a seat 
near a St. Louis drummer. , The old man looked out for a 
while upon the wet and land along the line of the 


e was seen to gradi grow somewhat impatient, 
fgnncing. about furtively. ‘At last he turned toward the 
and told that itleman 


that he was dying of 
thirst. Where could he get s drink ! It was the drummer’s 





te | mon carrier for failing to let 


rom $44 - the drummer was seen to make his exit at the opposite 


oor. He brought the old gentleman no drink, but was 
| kind enough to tell him where he could get one. Explana- 
| tions followed, and the trio, the farmer, the conductor and 
| the drummer, took ‘‘ something stronger” at the next sta- 
| tion, at the expense of the hayseed man.—Denver Tribune. 


RAILROAD LAW. 


Maine Tax Cases. 


In the case of the State of Maine against the Maine Centra 
Railroad Comeeey, the United States Supreme Court this 
week gave its decision affirming that of the Maine Supreme 
| Court. The Court holds that the former railroad companies 
known as the Androscoggin & Kennebec and the Penobscot 
& Kennebec, which were by their charters exempt from cer- 
tain taxation by the State, when they were consolidated as 
the Maine Central, incapacitated themselves from the per- 
formance of the duties devolved upon them by their char- 
ters, and thus lost the exemption claimed for the new cor- 
poration. Hence the tax now imposed upon their franchises 
as the property of the new corporation does not impair the 
contract of exemption set up and is valid. 


Refusing to Stop to Let Off a Passenger. 
In Hatton against the Ohio & Mississippi Company the 


it | Indiana Supreme Court lately decided as follows: 


1. That to entitle a ee to recover against a com- 

im off ata station for which 
he had a ticket, he must aver and prove that the train on 
which he took passage was one which, by the public runni 
arrangements of the road, stopped at the station for which 
he had a ticket, unless he had a special contract to be carried 
otherwise. It was his duty before taking passage on that 
train to * tance if it stopped at the station where he wanted 
to get off. 

2. A conductor cannot agree with an individual passenger 
to let him off at any other than a regular station so as to 
bind the company. He must run the train according to 
oe oe arrangements, and has no power to change them. 
udgment reversed. 


Georgia Tax Cases. 


In the case of the State against the Atlantic & Gulf Com- 
pany the Georgia Supreme Court has just filed its decision. 
After referring to the grants made to the Savannah, Albany 
& Gulf and the Atlantic & Gulf Companies and their subse- 
quent consolidation, the Court 

Held, that when the consolidation took place in pursuance 
of the act of 1863 a new corporate being came into existence, 
and whatever of the property of the former companies 
passed to it, as well as whatever property it sulisequently 
acquired, became subject to the general taxing power of the 
Legislature, irrespective of any concession or limit of the 
power which the charters of the former companies contained, 
there being in the new charter no express negative upon the 
right of the State to “withdraw the franchise,” or to 
“change, modify or destroy ” the corporation. Code, sec- 
tions 1,682, 1,651. 

2. The case of the Central Railroad & Banking Company 
vs. the State, 54 Ga., 401, until adjudged to be erroneous 
was sufficient to rule the present case; but since the reversal 
of the judgment in that case by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, a closer comparison of the legislation involved 
in the two cases becomes important; and, on such compari- 
son, it is apparent that the legislative purpose to create a 
new corporation is not, in this instance, doubtful; whereas, 
in the former, as determined by the court of last resort 
(2, Otto, 143), the purpose did not exist. 

Injury to Employes—Negligence of Employer. 

In Dunham against the Houston & Texas Central Co., 
ap veal from Harris County Court, the Texas Supreme Court 
neld : 

1. A brakeman on a slee eng, coe was injured by the car 
being thrown off the track. The accident was caused by 
some rotten ties breaking. 

The court below charged the jury substantially; That if 
the accident was without plaintiff's fault, caused by rotten 
ties, which could have been discovered by defendant by ordi- 
nary care, but were permitted to remain after the defendant 
knew, or ought to have known thereof, to find for the plain- 
tiff. But if the rotten ties could not have been discovered by 
ordinary care, to find for the defendant. 

Held, there is no error in the above charge. _[t is the per- 
sonal duty of the railroad company to use ordinary care in 
supplying a proper road-bed and track and in keeping that 
road-bed and track in repair. 

2. The railroad cannot escape the consequences of the negli- 
gence of its agents, whom it has charged with the duty of keep- 
ing the road in repair, by showing that it used the proper 
care in the selection of its agents and by invoking the ioe. 
trine that the nt whose duty it was to put the road-bed in 
repair was a fellow servant of the brakeman, who was en- 
gaged in assisting the running of the trains. 


New Jersey Railroad Law. 


Among the laws passed by the late Legislature of New Jer- 
sey, was one validating and confirming mortg made by 
railroad companies prior to July 1, 1854, without special 
authority, provided such mortgages were duly executed and 
recorded. 

Another law a that where a railroad crosses any 
tidal stream, application shall be made to the board of Rip- 
arian Commissioners to decide what sort of a bridge should 
be built, and whether a draw is necessary, and, if necessary 
how large an ee is required. The decision of the boar 
is to be final. In cases where bridges are already built, and 
proceedings may be begun inst the company for obstruct- 
ing navigation, application shall be made to the same board. 
If the board decides that the bridge is a suitable one, and has 
a sufficient draw, or that a draw is not needed, such decision 
shall be a bar to all further proceedings, but if the boaid 
decides that the bri is not a suitable one, it must be al- 
tered to conform to the decision. 

Another law provides that when a railroad or canal is sold 
under foreclosure of mortgage, the purchasers may at once 
organize a new company, fixing the number of directors at 
their first meeting, provided the number shall not be less 
than seven nur more than seventeen. Where the property 
sold is partly in New Jersey and partly in an adjo‘ninz state, 
and is sold as one property, and bought by the sam p it es, 
the companies organized in New Jersey and in the ac joining 
‘states shall be taken and deemed to be one corporat on, with- 
out any further consolidation, provided the proper certifi: 
cates shall be filed, 
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OLD AND NEW ROADS. 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The fight between 
this company and the Denver & Rio Grande for the line 
south of Trinidad continues active. On April 25 the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande obtained a temporary injunction restrain- 
ing the other company from ing its line through the 
Grand Cajfion of the Arkansas, but the injunction was dis- 
solved the next day and work resumed. early 1,000 men 
are now employed on the grade. As a measure of retalia- 
tion the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has ordered a sur- 
vey of a line from Pueblo to Denver, with a view of build- 
ing a branch of its own road parallel to the Denver & Rio 
Grande line. : 

It is said that the company expects to have the extension 
completed from La Junta, Col., where it will leave the main 
line, southwest to Trinidad and thence through the Raton 
Pass to Clifton, N. M., this year. The distance is 110 
miles. 

In view of the recent strike the company has resolved to 
employ no more engineers who belong to the Brotherhood, 
and will, it is said, exact the following declaration from 
every engineer entering its service : 

1. He solemnly declares, on his word of honor, that he is 
not a member of any secret labor or trades union, associa- 
tion, brotherhood or combination; and, 

2. So long as he remains in the service of the above com- 
pany, he agrees not to become a member of any such union, 
association or brotherhood, and that he will not join in any 
combined attempt to coerce or dictate to the said company 
in any manner; and, 

3. He promises and agrees to conform to and abide by all 
the rules and re tions as established by the said company 
by its proper officers and representatives, for the control and 
pee | of its employés, in an obedient and cheerful man- 
ner; anc 

4. He agrees to give ten days’ notice to the said company 
of an intention to leave its service, unless such notice 1s 
waived by the said company; and, 

5. In the event of a failure on his part to give such ten 
days’ notice (unless waived by the said company), he agrees 
to forfeit to the said company any and all pay or compensa- 
tion which may be due from the said company for past ser- 
vices, 


Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio.—The United States 
Circuit Court, in Richmond, last week decided, in the matter 
of the petition of Farrish and others for an order to the Re- 
ceivers to pay certain bills for icon and supplies furnished 
the company, that these claims rested = the credit 
of the company, and could not properly be made prior to 
the mortgages upon the road, which would be the case if 
their payment were ordered as desired. Petitioners must 
wait until the road is sold, when their claims could be paid 
out of the surplus, if any, remaining after the mortgage 
should be satisfied. The Court also held that claims for 
wages accruing before the appointment of the Receivers 
were in the same position, and could not be made a lien prior 
to the mortgages. 


Atlantic & Great| Western.—In the matter of certain 
petitions made by the United States Rolling Stock Company, 
the New York Supreme Court at Buffalo recently filed its 
decision, The first petition was for an order directing the 
Receiver to pay the Rolling Stock Company’s claims, 
amounting to $280,900, and this the Court denies, holding 
that it is not sufficiently a and that the Receiver is 
only bound to pay ashe has funds. The second petition was 
for an order directing the Receiver to pay one-fourth of a 
cent per mile additional on the mileage of certain cars over 
the Erie road. The Receiver had agreed to pay the Rolling 
Stock Company one cent per mile as rent for the cars, but 
paid only three-fourths of a cent on the mileage made over 
the Erie, on the ground that he only received that amount 
for them. The Court decides that this claim is good, and the 
Receiver must be ordered to pay it from any funds in his 
hands which may be applicable to this purpose. The third 
petition was for an order to restrain the Receiver from pay- 
ing the interest on the Ohio first-mortgage bonds under the 
agreement extending the time for the payment of those 
bonds. In this the Court decides that the Receiver should 
be allowed to pay the interest, but to use for that purpose 
only the receipts of the road in Ohio, which is covered by 
the mortgage in question. The Court declines to issue any 
injunction, but holds that the Receiver should be ordered not 
to use any of the earnings of the road in New York to pay 
interest on these Ohio bonds. 


Alabama Central.—It is proposed to extend this road 
from its present terminus at York, Ala., on the Alabama & 
Chattanooga, west to a connection with the Mobile & Ohio 
near Lauderdale, Miss. The distance is about 15 miles. 


Bell's Gap.—It is said that this road is to be extended 
from Lloydsville, Pa., northwest about five miles to Fallen 
Timber in Cambria County, to reach some coal lands. 


Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western.—The Hoosac 
Tunnel Committee has reported to the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature a bill providing that the Troy & Boston Company may 
surrender its lease of that part of the Troy & Greenfield road 
in Vermont, the State to pay therefor a sum equal to the 
value of the lease as appraised by three commissioners to be 
appointed for the purpose. If the Troy & Boston refuses to 
surrender the lease, then the Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & 
Western may lay its track on the right of way owned by the 
State, provided that it must not interfere with the track now 
In use, 


Boston & Albany.—The Massachusetts Railroad Com- 
missioners held a hearing at Pittsfield, April 25, to consider 
some local complaints against this road with regard to its 
rates on coal, The charges were that the rate was too high— 
$1.25 per ton from Hudson to Pittsfield, 43 miles—and that 
discrimination was made, parties who bought their coal of 
anagent representing the Pennsylvania Coal and Delaware & 
Hudson Canal —— being charged only $1.25 per ton 
from Newburg or Rondout, while others had to pay the full 
rate from Hudson and also towage and boat charges on the 
river. The company claimed that this was an arrangement 
of the coal companies, and also that its rates were not un- 

-oasonable and were, in fact, lower than ever before. 


Buffalo & Southwestern.—This company has com- 
pleted arrangements for its new line between Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh. After May 15, trains will run over this road to 
Falconer, then over the Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & Pitts- 
burgh to Irvineton, to Oil City by the Pittsburgh, Titusville 
& Buffalo, and to Pittsburgh by the Allegheny Valley. The 
distance from Buffalo to Pittsburgh by this route is 278 
miles. The Buffalo & Southwestern will continue to run its 
local trains to Jamestown, but all through trains will leave 
its track at Falconer. 
ness, the company has bought two heavy freight engines 
and a number of cars, 


Central, of New Jersey.—The Receiver gives notice 
that the time for the stockholders to sign the «greement for 
the adjustment of the company’s affairs is extended until 
May 15. This extension is made by the committee in pur; 
suance of the powers given it by the agreement, 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE 


Chicago & Alton.—The bridge over the Missouri at 
| Glasgow, Mo., on the extension to Kansas City, is to have 
| five spans of 300 feet each, two deck and three a spans. 

The through spans will have a clear elevation of 50 feet 
above high water or 71 feet above low water. The piers 
will be built on caissons sunk through the sand to bed-rock, 
about 45 feet below low water mark. One approach will be 
by a heavy cut and a short fill; the other by a long trestle. 

The company is now offering for sale through M. K. Jesup, 
| Paton & Co., of New York, $3,000,000 new 30-years, 6 per 
| cent. bonds, the proceeds of which are to be used in building 
| the extension to Kansas City. The bonds are offered at par | 

and accrued interest, payable on delivery or in ten monthly | 
installments. They are a mortgage upon the property of 
the company, and are further secured = deposit with the 
trustees of an equal amount of bonds secured by a first 


mortgage upon the 162 miles of the new line. 
| Chicago & Lanark.—This company has filed a certi- | 

ficate of incorporation in Illinois. The capital stock is to be | 
$500,000. Lanark is on the Western Union Road, in Carroll 
County, Ill., about 120 miles from Chicago. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—It is stated that the earn- 
ings of the road for ten months and three weeks, up to the 
third week in April, show an increase of $967,068 over the 
same period last year. 

Cincinnati & Portsmouth.—The Hamilton County 
(O.) District Court has affirmed the decision of the lower 
court giving Rutherford & Co., contractors, alien on a} 
section of this road built by them. The company claimed 
that the lien law of the State did not cover the case of a rail- 
road, but the Court held that it did. 


Cincinnati Southern.—The Ohio Legislature has ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate certain charges that the 
trustees had used money of the road for the purpose of se- 
curing the passage of bills through the Legislature, espec- 
ially the bills authorizing the $6,000,000 additional loan by 
the city. 

The election to decide whether the city of Cincinnati 
shall spend $2,000,000 more to complete the road was to 
have been held May 3. 


Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis. 
—It is said that the repair shops at Galion, O., will be closed, 
and part of the os taken to Cleveland, the rest to the 
Brightwood shops. The buildings at Galion will be used for 
a foundry and also for a blacksmith shop for the repair of 
rails and frogs and other road department work. 


Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central. — The 
Trustees and Receivers will pay the following over-due cou- 

ms on divisional bonds, on presentation at the office of A. 
Feelin & Co., No. 48 Walk street, New York: Columbus & 
Indianapolis Central second-mortgage coupons due Nov. 1, 
1877; Toledo, Logansport & Burlington first-mortgage 7 per 
cent., and income 6 per cent., due Feb. 1, 1878. 


Danville, Hazleton & Wilkesbarre.—The bond- 
holders who bought this road at the recent foreclosure sale 
met in Bloomsburg, Pa., May 1, and organized the Sunbury, 
Hazleton & Wilkesbarre Railroad Company. The road is 
44 miles long, from Sunbury, Pa., to Tomhicken, and is 
worked by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


Denver Pacific.—Counsel for certain of the first-mort- 
gage bondholders have filed a petition in the United States 
Circuit Court at Denver, Col., alleging that receivers have 
been appointed for the road and all the property turned over 
to them, and that by decree of the Court these receivers had 
been ordered to apply the income and net earnings of the 
road to the payment of certain outstanding obligations, but 
that the income being previously pledged to the trustees, 
such decree was in violation of contract, and the petitioners 
therefore prayed that the matter be investigated and the in- 
terests of the bondholders protected. 


Des Moines, Adel & Western.—This company has been 
organized to build a branch line about six miles long, from 
Adel, Ia., east to a point on the Des Moines & Fort Dodge 
road, 


Elizabeth, Lexington & Big Sandy.—The control of 
this road has been in dispute some time. A large interest 
was held in the stock by Mr. C. P. Huntington and other 
New York parties, and the majority of the directors for- 
merly lived in New York. Undera more recent act of the 
Kentucky Legislature requiring the directors to live in that 
State, and requiring all stock voted to be paid up, a local 
board has been organized, of representatives from the coun- 
ties of Fayette, Clark, Montgomery and the City of Lexing- 
ton, subscribers to the fund for the construction of the road. 
The dispute between the two has been carried to the United 
States Court, which has yet to decide the ownership. Mean- 
time, the line is operated by the Louisville, Cincinnati & 
Lexington Company, at an annual rental of one-third of its 
zross earnings, which is paid into the hands of the Receiver, 
Mr. McLeod, of Louisville. This fund has accumulated to 
to the amount of $22,000, and the lessee has applied for per- 
mission to use it in repairing the road and renewing some 
trestles. The New York board consented, but the Kentucky 
board refused, claiming that the lessee should make all 
needed repairs. 


Erie.—The sale of the road under the decree of foreclosure 
on April 24 was promptly confirmed by the Supreme Court 
the following day, the required payments having been made. 
On April 26 the Referee conveyed the property to the Pur- 
chasing Committee in pursuance of the terms of the sale. 
On April 27 a new corporation was organized under the 
name of the New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad Com- 
pany, the incorporators being chiefly members of the old 
board of directors and of the London Reconstruction Com- 
mittee. A board of directors was chosen and the necessary 
certificate of incorporation prepared and filed with the Secre- 
tary of State. As soon as these formalities had been com- 
dleted, the Purchasing Committee executed the deed convey- 
ing the property to the new corporation, thus finally com- 





| are allowed six months to come in on complying with the 


In anticipation of an increased busi- | 


dleting the transfer. The organization of the new company 
is toa certain extent provisional, as under the law those 
stockholders who have not joined in the reorganization, 


conditions of the plan and paying the assessments required. 
The management of the new company is substantially the 
same as that of the old. The reorganization is in accordance 
with the agreement which we have heretofore published. 


Fond du Lac, Amboy & Peoria.—The fight between 
| the two parties claiming possession of this road is ended for 
| the present by the United States Circuit Court, which has 
appointed J. R. Brigham Receiver, pending further trial of | 








| the case. 


Gilbert Elevated.—The superstructure of this road is | 
| now completed from Morris street to Fifty-ninth street in | 
| New York and a trial trip was made over the road with a | 
| train on April 30. The first locomotive was put on the road | 
last week and the rest are nearly ready, so that all of them | 
| can be put in service by May 15, when it is expected that | 
the road will be opened for traffic. 





as fast as possible, 


The most backward | 
part of the work is on the stations, but that is being pushed | town. Tracklayi 


[May 3, 1878 


The locomotives, which are built by the Grant Locomotive 
Works at Paterson, are double-enders, having four driving- 
wheels and a two-wheeled pony truck at each end. The 
cylinders are 10 by 16 inches, with outside connections. 
The engines, like those of the New York Elevated road, are 
entirely inclosed in a cab or house, which is painted to cor- 
respond with the cars. These engines, we Saees, will burn 


| anthracite coal. 


The company has made application for a change of its cor- 
porate name from the Gilbert Elevated Railroad Company 
to the Metropolitan Railroad Company. 


Indiana Block Coal & Railroad Company.—A 
company by this name has filed articles of imeorporation in 
Indiana to build a railroad from Knightsville in Clay County 
west 18 miles to a point on the Evansville, Terre Haute & 
Chicago road. The capital stock is to be $75,000. 


Intercolonial.—The resolution brought before the Cana~ 
dian Parliament to authorize the purchase or lease of the 
Riviere du Loup Division of the Grand Trunk as part of this 
road has been withdrawn. It was conside that the 
Government had sufficient authority in the matter, and that 
it would be better to complete the negotiations with the 
Grand Trunk and then submit the agreement to Parliament 
for approval. 


Louisville, New Albany & Chicago.—The United 
States Circuit Court at Indianapolis has dismissed a suit 
brought to enforce a lien against the road for the internal 
revenue tax on the net earnings of the old company of the 
same name. The Court held that as the taxes were not as- 
sessed against or demand made on the old company they did 
not become a lien enforceable against the present company, 
which purchased the road at the sale on a decree of fore- 
closure, without notice of the claim for taxes; that such 
taxes did not become a lien until assessed, and demand made 
therefor. In this case the Government had no knowledge of 
the unpaid taxes until after the sale of the road. 


Maine Central.—The United States Supreme Court hav- 
ing finally decided that there is no such contract existing 
between this company and the State as will secure its ex- 
emption from taxation, the company will have to pay the 
taxes assessed upon its property for several years past, 
amounting in all to about $60,000. 


Memphis, Kansas & Colorado.—The section of this 
road now under construction is from Parsons, Kan., east- 
ward through Cherokee to Brownsville, Mo., on the 
Missouri & Western road. The distance is 64 miles, 
and this section is to be done by July 15. The leading pro- 
jectors of the road are Messrs. George Greene, at one time 

resident of the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Minnesota, 
and the first President of the Rockford, Rock Island & St. 
Louis, and_C. W. Mead, formerly of the Union Pacific, the 
Northern Pacific and the Hannibal & St. Joseph. 


Nevada.—The Nevada Railroad Company has been organ- 
ized to build a narrow-gauge road from the Central Pacific 
at Battle Mountain, Nev., southward to Austin, about 90 
miles. The line was surveyed last year. It willserve an 
extensive mining country in the Austin and Reese River dis- 
tricts. 


New York & New England.—The Finance Committee 
of the Massachusetts Legislature has reported, taking verv 
strong ground against the proposed State loan of $6,000,000 
to this company. The report questions, in the first place, 
the policy of any further investments in railroad property 
by the State, referring to the large debt already incurred for 
the Hoosac Tunnel. It speaks of the security offered for the 
loan, considering it insufficient, and doubting the ability of 
the road to earn the interest. It also doubts whether the 
sum asked will do the work laid out, and believes that a 
much larger outlay will be needed to put the road in a posi- 
tion to secure any through business. The conclusion is that 
it would be better for the State to lose what money it has al- 
ready put in the road than to use its credit in a speculative 
attempt to cover its loss. 

This report is signed by five of the seven members of the 
committee. A minority report, signed by one member, 
recommends that the loan made; while a third report, 
signed by the remaining member, recommends a loan, but 
would limit the amount to $4,000,000. ; 

The majority report calls attention to a bill prepared by 
Railroad Commissioner Adams recommending a consolida- 
tion of this company with the Boston & Providence. 


Northern of Canada.—The Toronto Globe says that 
this company’s shops are running nearly night and day 
in the fitting up of platform cars as grain carriers for the 
through grain between Chicagoand Ogdensburg. The N. R. 
Company is going to ~ on sixty additional cars, each car- 
rying 400 bushels, adapting for the purpose such platform 
cars as were not in actual use. 


Pennsylvania.—The business of all this company’s lines 
east of Pittsburgh and Erie for March, 1878, as compared 
with the same month in 1877, shows an increase in gross 
earnings of $88,482; an increase on expenses of $14,280: 
an increase in net earnings of 74,202. The 
three months of 1878 as compared with the same period 
in 1877 show an increase on gross earnings of $98,422: a de- 
crease inexpenses of $167,304; an increase in net carnings 
of $265,726. All lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie for the 
three months of 1878 show a profit after meeting all liabili- 
ties of $116,453, being a gain over the same period in 1877 of 
$351,367 


Philadelphia & Reading.—This Company’s statement 
for March and the four months from Dec. { to March 31, is 
as follows: 











‘ ————March.—_——_—. -—-Four months,—— 
Gross receipts: 1878. 1877. 1878. 77. 
Railroad traffic.... $658,991 $861,991 $2,958,433 $3,039,863 
Canal traffic....... 2,087 25,147 19,795 33,773 
Steam colliers.... 27,906 49,482 196,273 224,77 
Rich'd coal barges —«6'350 9,058 24,297 14,429 
Total R. R. Co. $695,334 $945,678 $3,198,728 $3,312,841 
Coal & Iron Co.... 312,178 545,817 1,791,241 1,926,463 
Total .......... $1,007,512 $1,491,495 $4,989,969 $5,239,304 
bape 
; er 229,260 421,289 1,281,773 1,504,72 
Tons freight. ...... 284,839 226,111 999:623 988570 
Passengers......... 480,114 483,383 1,942,797 1,990,359 
Tons coal on col- 
eidint «0505054 30,275 42,592 171,893 154,839 
Coal mined: 
By Coal & Iron Co. 89,324 205,713 613,770 683,321 
By tenants........ 42,195 75,046 215,329 287,917 
TOU i... ass. 131,519 280,759 829,099 71,238 


The decrease is due almost entirely to the suspension of 
coal production to reduce shipments according to the agree- 
ment between the anthracite companies. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.—The pee a this road is 
now all oy from Youngstown, O., southeast 30 miles 
to Beaver Falls, Pa., except a short piece near Mahoning- 

has been begun and the rails are down 


for five miles from Youngstown. The bridge over the Ohio 
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at Beaver is making good progress, three piers and one abut- 
ment being up, leaving one pier and one abutment to build. 
Some of the iron has ady been delivered. 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—This compan 
makes the fo lowing statement for the month ending March t 


Goes CATMINGS...............ccccccveccnesscccccesscvesoce $511,325 | Utah 
Expenses (57.61per cent.) .... 0... seeeeeeeeeeeereeeees 294'387 
iat GORMIROE, «0.0.00 sicsnissensenesbcabieienehsencenis $216,938 
eee Fe ee ere pee eee: eee 711,631 
IE oe oy snnnse54509s50n sera snne see sian earne setae $105,307 


The gross earnings include interest received on equipment; 
the expenses include interest on car trusts ind rent of 
Monongahela Extension. 


Rochester & State Line.—Three gravel trains have 
been at work on this road and the ballasting is very_nearly 
done, so that it is e ted that thro trains from Roches- 
ter to Salamanca will be put on ve rtly. The pipe line 
has been completed from Bradford to Salamanca, and work 
is progressing rapidly on the storage tanks for oil at that 
place. A car hoist is alee boing ae Sp. Manes cone 
and from the Atlantic & Great Western. Contracts for 
completing the fencing have been let and most of the water 

are up. 


Rideau & Northeastern.—This road has been com- 

leted and opened for traffic from Brewer’s, on the Rideau 
River, in Frontenac County, Ont., through et Delta, 
Farmersville and Addison, to Green Bush, in County, 
a distance of 45 miles. 


St. Joseph & Topeka.—The Atchison (Kan.) Patriot 
says that the parties who bought this road at foreclosure sale 
have sold the iron to the St. Joseph & Western and the rails 
are now being taken up and carried away for use on that 
road. The road extended from Wathena, Kan., to on mong 
Junction, 18 miles, and has not been worked for some 2. 


St. Louis, Hannibal & Keokuk.—This company re- 
cently let contracts for the iron rails and fastenings for an 
extension of its road from Bowling Green, Mo., southward. 
The grading has been done for some time. 


St. Louis, Ottumwa & Cedar Ra ny 
was organi three years —* a m 
Ottamwa, Ia., north by east ugh Sigourney to Cedar 
Rapids, about 80 miles, using an old graded road-bed for 
about one-third of the distance. Recently the project has 
been revived, and a meeting was held at Sigourney last 


week to make arrangements for securing right of way and 
subscriptions. 


St. Louis & Southeastern.—Auditor Young’s report 
for March is as follows: 
St.Louis Kentucky Tenn. Entire 
Div. Div. Di 


iv. Line. 
Gross earnings. ...$52,653.15 $27,636.47 $12,713.79 $93,003.41 
Expenses..... .... 37,226.77 21,418.95 9,706.82 68,352.54 
Net earnings. .$15,426.38 $6,217.52 $3,006.97 $24,650.87 
Per cent. of exps.. 70.64 77.60 76.43 73.50 
As compared with March, 1877, the entire line shows an 
increase of $11,084.36, or 13.5 per cent., in gross earnings; 
an increase of $707.34, or 1 per cent., in expenses, and an 

increase of $10,377.02, or 72.6 per cent., in net earnings. 


St. Louis Tunnel Railroad.—In the suit of Charles 

: y, Trustee, the United States Circuit Court has 
granted a decree of foreclosure against this company and 
appointed F. W. Woodward a commissioner to sell the pro 
erty. The Court also ordered a reference to a r 
ascertain the amounts due under the mortgage. The road 
forms the western approach to the Illinois & St. Louis 
Bridge, connecting it with the Union Depot in St. Louis. 

St. Paul & Pacific.—The St. Paul Pioneer-Press sa 


of the application to the United States Circuit Court for 
leave to issue debentures, noted last week: ‘‘ The owners of 





four-fifths of the bonds applied to that Court for ed pte Mails 


of issuing debentures at the rate of not over $12 a mile 
for the completion of the lines of road named. Upon a pre- 
vious hearing, some years ago, the court ted a similar 

uest, and as the present partiesin interest have we to 
build the unfinished road at an aggregate cost much be! 
that of their Fog pomacwrery the report became current that 
Judge Dillon granted the order applied for. This re “ 
however, was premature, for the Court was overwhaion 
with business, and the case was not concluded at as early a 
day as was expected, After the arguments were heard, 
Judge Dillon took the matter under consideration 
and a few days’ delay will before a final 
decision is reached, caused, it is inferred, by a change 
in the condition of the property and also from a determina- 
tion on the part of Judge Dillon to so frame the order as to 
fully guard every interest involved. * * There would seem 
to be no ground for doubt that an order will be issued by 
Judge Dillon_under which work will soon be commenced 
upon the St. Vincent and Alexandria branches of the St. Paul 
& Pacific road. Indeed, it can be safely predicted that in 
the course of two or three weeks the laborers will be in the 
field. 

“Speaking of the St. Paul & Pacific road, brings the re- 
minder that Manager J. P. Farley has also returned to St. 
Paul from the East, where he has purchased six first-class lo- 
comotives, eight splendid mger coaches, and 100 box 
cars, all of which additional ro) stock was rendered neces- 
sary to accommodate the e 
of the roads under his control. Ma‘ has also been pur- 
chased for the ——- of 40 or 50 flat cars, which are to 
be constructed at the company’s shops in St. Paul.” 


Southern Railway & Steamship Association.— 
Macon dispatches state that complaint has been filed with 
General Commissioner Powers against the Bay Line, the 
Seaboard & Roanoke, the Raleigh & Gaston ami the Caro- 
ina Cen or violati e t ving rebates 
on shipments of freight from Baltimore t to Chote, 

South Carolina.—A called meeting of holders of seco’ 
and err emg chy pe was held in Charleston, April 24, 
to consider the plan of settlement proposed by the company. 
A resolution was passed referri 
mittee of seven, to consider all questions involved and 
report at a future iw The committee consists of 
Charles H. Simonton, C. O. Witte, C. T. Lowndes, Wm. Wal- 
lace, C. F. Hanckel, R. Siegling and E. H. Frost. Anothe 
resolution was esting all holders of the com 
second-mortgage and non-mo: bonds to register 
names, > amount of por oR eo the pasret of 
persons they may appoin represent them with a 
tee appointed for that , consisting of C. R. 
D. Trenholm and deus Street.. The meeting then 
journed subject to the call of the committee of seven. 


Springfield & Western Missouri.—The track on 

is now laid from § ag ee by north 
MeGanty & Burgess, ena, and is laid 

con on 

paw on f graded in 1872 by the Kansas City, Memphis 

Mobile Company. A further section of 25 miles to Greenfield 
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ees st ue 


increase of business | Fre 


whole matter to a com- | ] 





Utah Western.—Messrs. R. M. Bassett and E. F. Bishop, 
trustees under the first mo: have taken formal posses- 
sion of this road for account of the bondholders. They have 
appointed W. W. Riter, who has been connected with the 
road for some time, their ppyeaaiee in Utah. The road 
is 41 miles long, from Salt e toa point near Stockton, 


Wabash.—Daniel J. Hyser, Jr., having obtained from 
the Circuit Court at Urbana, ti. a temporary in- 
junction restraining this ae. from paying interest on 
any of its bonds except the mortgage, oo of all 
coupons (except the first) due May 1 had to postponed. 
The company states that all the money necessary for the pay; 
ments had been provided. The grounds for the issue of the 
injunction are not stated. 


West End.—This company has been o ized to build 
a branch about two miles lo’ m the New Jersey Southern 
depot at Long Branch, N. J., to a point near the Elberon 
Hotel. Nearly all the right of way been given by _. 
erty-owners interested (most of them also stockholders) 
and work is to be begun at once on the 

West End Narrow Gauge.—This c -¢ has con- 
tracted for the rails for 10 miles of road, which will carry 
the road to Florissant, 18 miles from St. Louis. They are to 
be delivered in July. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 
South Carolina. 


For the calendar year 1877 this company worked the fol- 
lowing lines, there no change from the previous year: 


Miles. 

Charleston, S. C., to ~~ DN dtichncceavavuverateaacdocbh 137 
ee, B.C... Bo Gs so anc ciccsccecccvcssoceccoscses 68 
Kingsville, S. C., to Camdem..... ........cccccccccccccccccsccee 37 
SINE, 205: <cnkunys and Sean ueanens antee mabne Meise aekes tkan 242 


The equipment consists of 43 engines; 23 first-class and 26 
second-c pessenges cars; 357 box, 10 stock and 95 plat- 
form cars. Nine of the 


engines are reported in bad order 





ep 


The lus is — small and did not admit of any consid- 
erable reduction of floating debt. The financial condition of 
the company is unsatisfactory, chiefiy by reason of the 
difficulty of carrying this pes J deb’ though arrange- 
ments were made = ~~ by which the interest upon it was 
somewhat a ae. the report states that the com- 
pany was ena meet its engagements during the year 
only through advances made by members of the Deemnes 
Committee, who, individually, took upa part of the coupons, 
which they hold until the company can redeem them. An 
effort is now being made, as we have heretofore noted, to 
consolidate and decrease the debt. If this is successful, it is 
believed that the company can go on without further diffi- 
culty, even should the depression in business and the low 
rates on freight continue. 


Michigan Central. 


The latest report of this com covers a period of seven 
months only, from June 1 to I Bec. 81, 1877, the fiscal 
ear having been changed to end with December instead of 
y as heretofore. The length of road is the same as by the 
previous report: 





Main Line, Detroit to i FER I AA Re Po 270 00 

Kensington to Chicago, used jointly with the Illinois Cent. 14.00 
I I iis si i 0 nnd'ies debe ecdipscdexnicaaee * 

Branches, including Air Line..................cseceeeseeses 519.72 
WI, 5 scniestal iso attusenh«oceneesseiedesiastddeemeds 803.72 


The Main Line has 72.56 miles of second track and the 
103.6 miles of the Air Line serve the of a second 
track for that distance. There are 206.68 miles of sid: 

The equipment consists of 219 engines, of which 140 are 
Sa and 79 ‘Sr —w 77 oe and 27 
second-class passenger, ing, 8 combination, 8 postal 
—— and mail cars; “1 stock, 8,077 box, i; 

‘orm an way cars: 1 pa ster’s, 1 inspection, 
Fp tw wee and 8 derrick cars. There was an increase of 


freight cars, and six engines were built to replace old ones 
condemned. 


The general account is as follows: 





and one rebuilding. More freight cars are much needed and | Bonded debi.220200000000 DET BRR 08 
several passenger cars need to be re by new ones. Balance of income account............-............. 3;030;905.92 
The general account at the close of the year was as follows: Tote $94,000,100.08 
Stock ($24,047 per mile)..............0.c0eceeeseees CT) Pa TT eaaenee ia Ses daa ais 1960, 109.92 
- ‘onstruction account........ ....... 305,403.75 
Bonds ($20,382 permile)...00.. 2... eoo 4,088,676.00 | Donstruction acoouns. ».-----.- +1 Re Sense 
Bills $935, Sundry securi cop ete vistet 720,578.80 
Equipment bond trustees. ..... als 545,245.82 
Sleeping-car company stock 12,733.34 
Detroit & ap Ae Railroad 255,351.78 
Coane & Lake Shore 
I ixithekbwthessss0enscsvence 97,840.19 
Material account .............ccee000 256,656.28 
Bills specie nena ginrennsensnenth oe einee 
Total ($50,268 per mile)................000068 @unnss.enes |  eeeoeee..............» BBD. 
Road Gd Camtpmnedt GENTS pee | COMM. crceneeees erceseressscncosens 32,882.51 
athe ccctigedla gic vee, $9,608,996.10 ———— $34, 960,109.92 
a and eeneneate in rail- cepa ; pe ae benies a nen above $678 on is in the sink- 
road and steamer lines............ ,161,093. ing fun e ann’ nterest charge is 040; in addi- 
Cash and accounts “To a ‘i ee 118.05 tion the com y pays $516,320 interest on $6,454,000 bonds 
a sa eqn ee 368,403.70 of its | lines, and rentals in addition amounting to 
MRAM. << scacsenseaneecrans 626,239.19 $184,310, and is 





12,164,790.45 
The funded debt was increased during the = by the sale 
of $11,000 bonds. There were $440,193.94 bills payable is- 
sued and $454,148.62 retired, showing a net decrease of 
$13,954.68, and there was also a decrease of $10,844 in fare 
tickets and c notes outstanding. The debt account, 
after deducting balances due and all investments in out- 
side pro; oy Gooe a balance of indebtedness against the 
’ 








road of ,661.10, or $15,660 per mile. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 
1877. 1876. Inc. or Dec. P. ¢ 
Passage ....... $186,560.22 $200,754.57 D. $14.194.35 7.1 
Freight........ 820,841.24 ,506.37 D. 665.13 9.5 
ee 3,262.90 18,176.10 D. 4,913.20 27.0 
Total ..... $1,020,664.36 $1,126,437.04 D. $105,772.68 9.4 
Expenses...... 593,753.47 647,752.64 D. 53,999.17 8.3 
Net earnings... $426,910.89 $478,684.40 D. $51,773.51 10.8 
Gross earn. per 
GED cves sive 4,217.62 4,655.61 D 7.99 9.4 
Net earn. per 
. ee 1,764.09 1,978.03 D. 213.94 10.8 
Per cent. of ex- 
penses ...... 58.17 57.51 I. 0.66 1.2 
The chief decrease in freight i was in business from 
Columbia and points beyond and from way stations to 
Charleston; the Augusta showed a ht increase. 


The freight earnings for the last four years were derived 
from the following sources: 


-——Percentage of total— 
1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 


To and from Charleston, local........ 766 755 70.8 £619 
To and from Charleston, through .... 17.2 18.7 23.9 33.6 
Business outside of Charleston ....... 6.2 5.8 5.3 4.5 

Nil nich ecemmahvadndied 100.0 100.0 100.0 100,0 


The relative growth of the Charleston local and the de- 
crease of the through business is notable. The traffic of the 
year was as follows: 




















ble as perenies for $38,920 interest 
on $424,000 bonds of the Detroit & Bay a road, making the 
amount of its yearly fixed charges $1,655,590. The amount 
held by the sink funds in various securities and cash is 
$1,406,843.96 by the first sinking fund and $448,285.29 by 
the second. | 
The work of the seven months was as follows: 


Locomotive mileage: 1877. 1876. Inc. orD, P.c. 
262 97% dD. 


ic} 





Passenger............ v 3,450 35,188 3.6 
TL ton6pe*s5008 1,596,410 1,847,919 D. 2651,5 13.6 
Switching........... 140,105 169, D. 29, 17.4 
Miscellaneous........ 897,958 951,173 D. 53,215 5.6 
i. os nto nds 3,572,735 3,942,251 D. 369,516 9.4 
Passengers carried. . 906,717 56,006 D. ,280 «66.2 
Passenger mil .. 51,354,147 65,326,501 D.13,972,354 25.4 
Tons freight ed. 1,708,225 1,827,041 D. 118,816 6.5 
Tonnage mileage... .252,373,503 279,502,371 D.27,128,868 9.7 
Average train load: 

Passengers, No...... 54.73 67.11 D. 12.388 18.5 
Freight, tons........ 158.09 151.25 L., 6.84 45 
The cost of locomotive service was 18.36 cents per mile, 

inst 20 cents the previous year. 
e average rate per r per mile was 2.34 cents, 
against 2.06 cents in 1876. The decrease in passenger busi- 


ness was entirely in through travel. The distribution of the 
freight traffic and the average rate per ton per mile were as 
follows for the seven months: 


-—Tonnage moose. -—— -Rate in cents— 

1875. 1876. 1877. 1876. 

Eastward through. 137,233,950 163,786,645 0.759 0.542 
- local .... 43,851,235 45,232,716 1.695 1.630 
Total east .. 181,085,185 wy ed 0.986 0.778 











Westward through. 50,489,620 865, 0.594 0.398 
‘ad local .... 20,798,698 19,617,260 2.074 2.342 
Total west.... 71,288,318 70,483,010 1.026 0.819 
Totab.... .s00 252,373,503 279,502,371 0.997 0.939 


The increased rate was sufficient to increase the freight 
earnings in spite of the smaller traffic. 














mil i 1877. 1876. ok Pe The earnings for the seven months were as follows: 
Passenger... es TR 170,802 159,495 1.11,307 7.1 1875. 1876. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 
a eee RENEE 500,08 548,717 D.30,405 2 pa... soese i nace reese reece 10.0 
eter me athe ~ o = —_ | Miscellaneous .. "183,452.45 186,404.21 D. 2.961.76 15 
MOOG: .cidncsrasvis ia 813,881 824,547 D.10,666 13 — 
ecsengers carried... Tir 119'308 D.14.706 123|_ Total......... $3,903,513.90 $3,822,197.84 L. $81,316.06 2.1 
Tons freight carried........ 244,807 252, D. 7,823 3.1 opens beseeee “eae as 2 ey Dd. ,781.12 8.9 
The ave E ipt per ton car ied ywas $8.5 in 1877, ID das cocks ,255. 153,434.01 I, 35,821.26 23.4 
i) ; cost, $1. a -92 in| Total......... 591,015.39 $2,788,975.25 D.$197,959. : 
1876. The receipts of articles of freight at Charles-| poe = » eeteeeeaee. Se 
ton and the shipments of fertilizers from leston for | Net earnings. ..$1,312,498.51 $1,033,222.59 1..$279,275.92 27.0 
three years past were: Gross earnings 
. per mile...... 4,855.00 4,754.00 I.. 101.00 2.1 
1876. 1875. | Net earn. per m. 1,632.00 1,285.00 I. 347,00 27.0 
es ae god Per ct. of exp. 61.52 68.95 D, 7.43 10,8 
371.166 —«- 171.766 vane ‘ 
Hoe zuie 72.96 D. 6.59 9.0 
Head li 642 aT e0e $433 
SS are J ' . 
Tons fertilizers.....00000200022. 34,059 31,695 36,157 | B 50 000 16 
The decrease in cotton receipts was chiefly in through busi- "14,247.25 
ness. cnectieemagietiemgees 
Renewals of road included 1,476 tons of iron and 504 tons 471,164.31 
of steel rails, and 76,907 new ties, more than half of them 74 
cypress. it was to maintain the road in 00 
The income account was as follows: 00 
Net GRAAL Saas edb seul codes wkil 06h’ diy tsa eed $426,910.89 3,440,258,30 
contre = Rie aninges amar aneataten pea 5 - 
gamers | Sh increase of $477,602.76 during the seven 
Ss 00) ocks MeN inns nn cnshocse c0etech und 5 an rs) . e@ seven 
Interest on bonds and premium on ex- iatitnn, "Wiens toe eatin dividend of 2 per cent. has 
~. pate GY ee 01 ETE LoL since been declared. 
floating debt............. -sanete tad 404,667.73 to construction account during the year were 
$19,762.25, of which $9,637.25 was for new freight cars 
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about 3,000 tons of steel rails, 118,051 new ties, 1.06 miles 


new sidings, 12.84 miles of track ballasted, 23.85 miles 
fence built and 545 feet of bridge filled in. The wooden 
pile bridge over the Paw Paw River was replaced with a 
stone arch. * 

President Sloan’s report says: ‘‘There have been 3,000 
tons of steel rails put in the track during the seven months, 
which has been charged to operating expenses. The Main 
Line is now entirely steel; the second track, ss the 
Air Line, of 187 miles (with the exception of eight miles) is 
also of steel, making in all 441 miles. There is no floating 
debt. 

‘‘During the seven months ending Dec. 31, $63,000 of 
the Jackson, Lansing das agony bonds have been purchased 
and canceled by the P of lands belonging to this com- 
pany, making a total cancelation during the past nineteen 
months of $203,000, leaving still on hand some $298,292 of 
receivables and cash for lands sold and 481,357 acres of land 
to be sold. All of which, with the proceeds of lands when 
sold, constitute a sinking fund for the extinguishment of the 
bonds upon the Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw road, diminish- 
ing the annual rent paid by this company. __ 

“The whole property is in excellent condition—none bet- 
ter—its tracks in perfect order, its rolling stock and equip- 
ment is equal to any probable call upon it for many years 
to come. 

“The long pending suit of the bondholders of the Joliet & 
Northern Indiana Railroad rag one | has been settled by an 
acceptance of their 7 per cent. nds, principal and inter- 
est, guaranteed by this company for their 8 per cent. bonds, 
due 10th July, 1874, 

““The tables appended show the state of the finances, 
sinking funds, bonded liabilities, and such other statistics as 
will enable stockholders best to appreciate the condition of 
the company. 

‘‘It gives the Board great pleasure to bear testimony to 
the good conduct of the employés of the company of all 
classes during the terrible disturbances from strikes which 
swept over the country during the past year. With but 
very few exceptions the employés of the company were its 
staunch friends, and remained at their ts discharging 
their duty. The trains and business of the comvany were 
not interrupted for a single day. 

‘The board cannot close this report without expressing 
their high appreciation of the ability, care and untiring 
energy with which our General Manager has managed the 
property committed to his care, and at the same time call 
attention to his report with statistics transmitted herewith.” 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 


For the year 1877 the mileage of this road was the same 
as in 1876, as follows: 





Miles. 

Main Line, Bumale to CRMCAg Ok. 6605s ccvcvecsvecsesecedecses 540.37 

Peameed CUM dic awh bnkchandd tens ccsddetibescecteccidieus 324,23 
Branches owned but nominally under separate organiza- 

IE «a cickc vcatande Rased Peters UndeeeiWel CRAG od vonsrees as 160.11 

PT i abBe Rahal Reena thd ih a AN Aree, 1,024.71 

ti TE a vin ox tds cd cethnesken ker ges cashacroriawence 152.09 

Potal road Wee iiss Sieie hares ele tives veceisis 1,176.80 


Of the 540.37 miles of main line 235.65 are double track, 
and two branches—203.66 miles—are so situated that they 
form with the Main Line a double line of road from Cleve- 
land to Elkhart, thus making in the Main Line substantial! 
489.31 miles of second track, or 979.68 miles of track in all, 
of which 848 miles are laid with steel. 

The equipment consists of 495 locomotives; 145 first-class, 
9 secon ass and 26 emigrant pesconger cars; 17 postal, 64 
baggage and 6 express cars; 5,178 box, 1,327 stock, 292 oil, 
1,682 platform, 1,396 coal and 245 caboose cars; 2 pay, 9 
derrick and 148 dump cars. There has been substantially 
no change during the year. 


The general balance sheet (condensed) is as follows: 





Stock, guaranteed 10 per cent...................06. $533,500.00 
BAOGK; COURMBGUs << 0055.0 48 6 oe os hike eend corkneecns 49,466,500.00 
Total stock ($48,794 per mile)................. $50,000,000.00 
Lake Shore & Mich, Southern bonds.. $35,750,000 
Detroit, Monroe & Toledo bonds. ...... 924,000 
White Pigeon & Kalamazoo bonds.... 600,000 
———— 37,274,000.00 
December liabilities paid in January........ ....... 595,583.38 
Dividend paid Feb. 1, 1878...............0eeee eee ees 1,016,005.00 
Proms ee WB. sea Te cok vet estes sascaccbotwisageeds 2,564,872.61 
Todeh.. svasceshi ers keede ate kcodkmaiss deat cs $91,450,460.99 
Construction ($67,046 per mile) .... $68,703,205.65 
Equipment ($12,218 per mile) ...... 14,378,709.04 
Jamestown & Franklin stock, bonds 
ON QAVAMOIB. «<5 one. gone seccesos 1,868,954.34 
Lake Shore & Mich. South. stock... 265,400.00 
Detroit, Monroe & Toledo stock .... 600.00 


Stock yards and freight line stocks., 711,730.82 


Railroad stocks and bonds.......... 1,406,198.02 
Other - iain ee aeons 418,566.76 
Bille recelvable. ..ccsecccsersccccceee 621,572.73 
I sax uincsins 4 want ieee 2+ nko ndaalle 1,298,851.74 
Uncollected earnings................ 348,315.75 
General office property, etc......... 228,071.42 
Supplies, rails, fuel, etc............. 887,784.74 
—— 91,450,460.99 





The bonded debt is $36,375 per mile owned; it was re- 
duced $250,000 during the year by the sinking fund. Of the 
outstanding bonds $23,250, are classed as mortgage, 
and &12,500,000 as second-mort; bonds. 

President Vanderbilt’s ni ter giving the length of 
track as above, states: ‘‘ There are but 137 miles of iron 
rails remaining in the Main Line, and they will be replaced 
with steel as rapidly as renewals are needed. During the 
year 1877 15,080 tons—160 miles—steel rails were laid, and 
the entire cost—$708,281—charged to operating expenses. 

“This account will, probably, show a reduction, in 1878, 
of about $800,000. ' 

‘Included, also, in the operating expenses, are five miles 
additional side tracks (in former years charged to construc- 
tion account). The side tracks now measure 462.44 miles. 

‘“ The total number of miles of track to be maintained 
amounts to 1,874.89, the details of which, location by States, 
ete., will be found in the usual place in this Report. 


CONSTRUCTION, 


“This account for 1877 amounted to $141,409.52, or but | 83 h: 


about half of even the small amount in 1876. The details 
are as follows: 
ined GaN...» «:5:5<s.05 04 nkece ueae lea ebinadeedaek cae $22,608.02 
New iron and stone bridge across the Maumee River, 

at Toledo—now being erected—replacing a wooden 


SATU vi oc.cccccaccsheveces Gcschobenr aN eLanaen een 104,377.61 
BrtAGO MARRY «oo vccdececvcvceccernereeccccbvassincee 14,423.89 
tO o 0.0.6 «ciccasasaminses oedema baeaannane sen $141,409.52 
1870-1876, inclusive—seven yea@rs.................. 13,899,312.20 
Tota) ole WANN 656i isos cook cas dectseeens scan $14,040,721.72 


‘“ New buildings have been charged to operating expenses 
(‘repairs buildings’). 
EQUIPMENT. 
this account remains unchanged— 
0 


‘** The amount c! t 
tives, and 10,546 cars. 


to 
$14,378,709.04 for 495 locom: 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


‘““There was expended, in 1877, for maintenance of equip- | 
ment, $1,301,896.46, which amount proved fully adequate. | 
* * 2% * * * 

‘‘ The financial results of the eight years since consolida- 
tion are shown by the following condensed table: 


OPERATING EXPENSES. 




















| 
| 
Gross 
YEAR. | Miles Earnings. . 

| er 

| Amount. Cent. 
1870......... 1,013 $13,509,236 | $8,368,821 61.95 
ae 1,074 14,898,449 9,779,806 65.64 
BN ves exces 136 17,699,935 11,839,526 66.90 
Sa 1,175 19,414,509 13,746,598 70.90 
SS 1,175 17,146,131 11,152,371 65.04 
See 1,175 14,434,199 10,531,501 72.96 
re Rave 13,949,177 9,574,836 68.64 
er 1,177 13,505,159 8,963,966 66.37 

Interest, DIVIDENDS. 
Net loam oe : 
YEAR. ae Dividends ————-~_————-— Surplus. 
Earnings. (uaranteed ae 
Stock. Amount. Cent. 

1870..... $5,140,415 | $1,828,897 $2,752,360, 8 | $550,158 
1871..... 5,118,643 2,121,164 2,874,355 s 123,124 
1872, ... 5,860,409 2,201,459 3,466,096 8 192,854 
1873. ... 5,667.911 2,654,560 1,978,040 4 1,035,311 
1874.... 5,993,760 3,008,193 1,607,661 34 1,377,906 
1875.... 3,902,698 2,810,294 989,330 2 103,074 
1876...., 4,374,341 2,759,989 1,607,661 34 6,692 
1877....| 4,541,193 2,775,657 989,330 2 30,483 


‘* As compared with 1876, the gross earnings for 1877 show 
a decrease of $444,017, or 3.18 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses show a decrease of $610,869, or 6.38 per cent. Net 
earnings show an increase of $166,852, or 3.67 per cent. 

‘“* As the gross earnings for the years 1877 and 1870 are 
almost exactly alike, some comparisons of the two years are 
furnished, as showing the changes which have occurred 
within the comparatively brief period of eight years: 

1877. 1870. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 


1,1 1,013 I 1,013 16.2 
Gross earnings... $13,505,159 $13,509,236 D. aa 
Operating exps. 

and taxes ..... 8,963,966 8,368,821 I.. 595,145 7.1 


Miles road oper- 
arr 





Net earnings... $4,541,193 $5,140,415 D. $599,222 11.7 
Work Done— 

No. tons freight 

m'‘v'd one mile.1,080,005,561 574,035,571 1..505,969,990 88.1 
Rate per ton 


rmile.......Cent, .864 Cents, 1.504 D.Cent, 0.640 42.6 
0. pass. moved 
per mile....... 138,116,618 160,500,114 D. 22,383,496 13.9 
te per p 


ASS . 
r mile mers ..Cents, 2.326 Cents,2.612 D.Cent, 0.290 11.1 


mileage ....... 5,674,685 4,306,110 I.. 1,368,575 31.8 
Pass. train mile- 
Mis icas6s 2,363,504 2,320,477 I. 43,027 1.9 


“The following condensed tables show the freight and pas- 

















senger business for the entire eight years, 1870-1877: 
FREIGHT. 
Receipt Cost Per Profit Per 
YEAR. Tons. Tons One Per Ton Ton Per, Ton Per 
Mile. Per Mile Mile. Mile. 
Cents, Cent. Cent. 
1870 .....| 2,978,725 574,035,571 1.504 935 572 
1871. ....| 3,784,525 733,670,696 1.391 .913 478 
oo Se 4,443,092 924,844,140 1.374 .920 .454 
1873. ....| 5,176,661 1,053,927,189 1.335 .946 .389 
1874. ....| 5,221,267 999,342,081 1.180 767 | 415 
1875. ....| 5,022,490 943,236,161 1.010 -737 273 
1876. ...| 5,635,167 |1,133,834,828 .817 561 .256 
1877. ....| 5,513,398 |1,080,005,561 .864 578 -291 
PASSENGERS. 
| | | Receipt i 
| Passengers | 7 ee -< in Profit Per 
Year. |Passengers One Mile. \Passen- or Per \Passen- 
| A , ger Per Mil ger Per 
Mile. = Mile. 
| | Cents. Cents, Cent. 
1870. ....| 2,065,440 | 160,500,114) 2.612 1.618 .994 
1871. ....| 2,046,428 142,684,243) 2.808 1.843 965 
ee 2,212,754 162,308,495; 2.599 1.739 .860 
| 179,363,173) 2.542 1.802 -740 
173,224,572) 2.452 1.595 .857 
| 164,950,861) 2.378 1.735 .643 
175,510,501} 2.090 1.438 .652 
138,116,618) 2.319 1.539 -780 
| 





“As compared with 1876, the tonnage moved shows a | 
slight decrease—2.16 per cent.—fully accounted for by the | 
ten days’ stoppage of freight trains, in July, resulting from | 
the great strike. A slight improvement, however, in the 
average rate per ton per mile resulted in an increase of earn- 
ings from freight of $70,979. 

“The passenger business shows a large falling off—about 
one-eighth less both in number of passengers carried and in 
earnings. In this respect the experience of this company is 
not exceptional, the severe general depression having seri- 
ously affected the passenger business of all railroads. 

“Operating expenses show the very considerable decrease 
of $610,869, which is $166,852 more than the decrease in 
earnings, notwithstanding the very large amount of steel 
rails—15,080 tons or 160 miles—purchased and laid in 1877, 
and with the roadway, equipment and property fully main- 
tained. It is believed that a further reduction in expenses | 
of at least half a million of dollars—equal to 1 per cent. upon 
the capital stock—will be effected in 1878. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


“The year opened with the road cut in twain by the fall | 
of the Ashtabula bridge. Of the 92 killed in that accident, | 
ad been settled for. Of the 64 injured, 56 have been | 
settled for. This absorbed $453,800 of the earnings; other 

ments on account of this accident swelled the sum to | 
Bid5, 722. 42, which is almost exactly 1 per cent. upon the | 
capital stock. 

“The great strike occurred in the latter part of July, and | 
all freight traftic was stopped for a period of 10 days. This 
company was so fortunate as to have no property destroyed; | 
and, after a frank discussion of some minor grievances, and | 
the adjustment of them, the harmonious relations which had 
always existed were restored. It is impossible to estimate 
the amount of me absolutely lost by the strike. Our | 
competitors being in the same situation at the same time, the | 
movement of freight was to some extent simply deferred, | 
not pay lost. : 

“‘ Notwithstanding these adverse and exceptional circum- 
stances, the road earned 34¢ per cent. upon the capital stock. 





The stockholders received, however, but 2 per cent., as the | 
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Ashtabula accident had to be met from current revenue—re- 
quiring 1 per cent.—and the annual contribution to the sink- 
ing fund—$250,000—likewise paid from current revenue, 
absorbed the other half per cent 
The year 1878 opens with promise of much better results: 
The increase in gross earnings, first quarter, is... ...... $531,800 
The decrease in expenses, i = wedies 23 -e 
Making an increase in net earnings of. ............ $784,800 
* * + cs « * * 


“To the General Manager, Mr. John Newell; the Genera) 
Superintendent, Mr. Charles Paine, and the Chief Engineer 
Mr. L. H. Clarke, and their assistants, much credit is due for 
the efficiency and sound economy with which the road has 
been worked.” 

The fixed charges for 1878 are estimated at $2,929,530; 
interest on assets, $200,000, leaving to be provided from 
earnings $2,729,530, or $46,127 less than in 1877. 

The report of Auditor Leland gives the tollowing detailed 
statement of earnings and expenses: 














Per i i 
1876. cent. EARNINGs. | cent. 1877. 
$9,405,628.95| 67.43 From freight......... | 70.17) $9,476,607.59 
3,664,147.87| 26.27. “* passengers..... 23.72. 3,203,199.66 
273,710.79, 1.97) ‘“* express .......| 1.86 250,891.43 
490,590.79; 3.51) ‘“* mails..........| 3.36 453,685.72 
50,460.92 me «6 ce us | 37 50,005.12 
64,637.30 46 “= all oth’rsourc’s | 52 70,769.40 
$13,949,176.62 100 Total. ..... |100 $13,505,158.92 
Decrease. $444,017.70 | | 
|P.c. of| P.c. of 
1876. earn- | EXPENSES. earn- | 1877. 
- | ings. | ings. | 
| 








$221,979.45, 1.60\/Gen’l office expenses.| 1.59} $214,743.41 

608,844.57; 4.36/Conduct’sandt ain’n|} 3.87) 522,958.25 

681,073.74 4.88|/Enginemen and fire’n | 4.48) 604,382.93 

1,676,995.04| 12.02|Agts. and sta’n labor. | 12.00} 1,619,359.17 
|Telegraph repairs & 


20,548.17|  .15| supplies............ .14 19,554.60 
31,581.85 .23|Gas-light accous): .... 21) 29,079.48 
\Repairs—Engines & | 
555,605.33} 3.98) tenders......... ... 4.07) 550,420.51 
848,230.23, 6.08) do. cars.... ... . 5.56) 751,475.95 
1,177,304.05| 8.44) do. roadway & tr’k 8.42! 1,135,880.96 
519,872.34| 3.73/Steelrails............ 5.24! 708,281.57 
107,881.24 77|Repairs—Bridges. 1,24) 167,605.89 
30,685.00 £2] ° ences...... 18) 24,195.50 
261,979.53) 1.87|_ “ buildings..| 1.53) 205,337.11 
1,089,192.40| 7.81|/Fuel consumed.. .... 6.84) 923,814.52 
126,497.56 -91/Oil and tallow........ an 107,185.23 
15,367.83 .11| Waste and rags...... 10 13,207.67 
| |Office, train and sta- 
182,166.85, 1.30) tion supplies.... .. 1.26 170,724.73 
| Damage and loss— 
26,107.63) 19| Freight & baggage. 13 18,572.18 
| Damage to property 
8,880.40} .06| and cattle killed.-.|  .07/ 9,646.21 


Personal injuries, ex- } 





45,398.35) .33| cept Ashtabula ac’t -19| 26 495.90 
35,606.44| .25|/Law expenses........ 25) 33,990.52 
17,224.17) -12|New York office...... 11) 14,126.76 
65,165.95) .47|Rents payable........ .50 67,553.44 
| |Outside agencies an 

247,815.39; 1.78) advertising.... .... 1.64) 220,920.76 
14,628.69}  .11/Con encies........ 07) 9,318.69 
462,456.15, 3.32|Hire of cars.......... | 2.33) 314 159.57 
$9,079,088.35) 65.09) | err 62.81) $8,482,991.51 
495,747.17 3.55|Taxes bsipkneeaemarense s 3.56) 48,0974.14 











| Total operating ex- 
$9,574,835.52) 68.64 penses and taxes.| 66.37) $8,963,965.6 
| |Decrease.$610,869.87 
$4,374,341.10| 31.36} Net earnings... ... 33.63) $4,541,193.2, 
|_—-—|Increase net earn-|——--— 
we ings. ..°$166,852.17/100 | 
| 


The income account (condensed) is as follows: 


GRINS vias ikke bcd) cacicaind svsiesaweticn $13,505,158.92 
171,775.99 











ciate areas case wuks<onenumatie ces abonbaen $13 676,934.91 
Expenses and taxes................. $8,963,965.65 
Interest on funded debt............ 2,628,680,00 
Rental of leased roads.............. 265,403.69 
Dividends guaranteed stock, 10 per 
oe ee a ee 53,350.00 
Dividend ordinary stock, Feb. 1, 
co a areas 989,330.00 
Ashtabula accident to Dec. 31...... 495,722.42 
—————_ 13,396,451.76 
Surplus (includes sinking fund, $250,000). ... $280,483.15 
Balance of income account, Jan. 1, 1877.......... 2,288, 767.73 
_ BR ET ee eee eee >2,569,250.88 


SINS PEEP ay 4,378.27 


Balance to credit, Jan. 1, 1878..... ......... $2,564,872.61 

The renewals reported in the Chief Engineer s statement 

were 15,080 tons steel rails, 786 tons re-rolled iron rails, 

4,186 tons repaired iron rails and 574,056 ties. There were 

168.50 miles of track ballasted with stone or gravel, and 

74.60 miles of fence built. 

The work done was as follows: 

1877. 1876. Ine. or Dec. P.c. 

Pass. train mileage. 2,363,504 2,610,545 D. 247,041 9.5 

Freight oo... 5,674,685 6,324,738 b. 650,053 10.3 





ne 8,038,189 8,935,283 D. 897,094 10.0 
Locomotive mileage 10,752,055 11,775,053 D. 1,022,998 8.7 
Passengers carried. 2;742,295 3,119,923 D. 377,628 12.1 
Passenger mileage. 138,116,618 175,510,501 D. 37,393,883 21.3 
Tons freightcarried 5,513,388 5,635,167 D. 121,769 2.2 
Tonnage mileage ..1,080,005,561 1,133,834,828 D. 53,829,267 4.7 

Average train load: 
Passengers, number 58.44 67.23 D. 8.79 13.1 
Freight, tons ...... 190.32 179.27 I. 11.05 6.2 


Of the tonnage mileage 69.2 per cent. was of east-bound 
freight in 1877, against 72.9 per cent. in 1876. ‘lhe average 
receipts per train mile and per unit of traffic were, in cents: 








1877. 1876. Inc. orDec. P.c. 
Earn. per freight train mile.... 166.990 148.710 I. 18.280 12.3 
Exps. »: * .--. 110.830 102.060 I. 8.770 86 
Net by = -.-. 56.160 46.650 [ 9,510 20.4 
Earn. per passenger train mile 165.340 169.64) D. 4.300 2.5 
Exps. - * ... 109.730 116.' D. 6.710 5.7 
Ne — ips ee a. I 2410 45 
Earn. per passenger per mile.. 2.320 - OL 0.230 11.0 
Earn. per ton per mile, east- 
eer ior . 0.826 76 TL 0.050 64 
Earn. ~ ton per mile, west- 
a ciaresens tinkin< Lose. sninee esis 0.947 926 L 0.021 23 
Earn. per ton per mile,average 0.864 817 L 0.047 53.8 
Some statistics per mile of road :u - follows: 
; 187+. «6. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Revenue train mileage.......... 6,831 7,593 D. 762 10.0 
Passenger mileage....... ...117,366 149,142 D. 31,776 21.3 
Tonnage mileage.... .-.917,748 963,490 D. 45,742 4.7 
Gross earnings....... ..-$11,484 $11,851 D. $367 31 
Teepe -«- 7,622 8,135 D. 513. 63 
Net earnings --. 3,662 3,716 L. 146 3.9 
| Se RR Ae ee 2,505 2,526 D. 21 O08 
EE aE 1,357 1,190 L. 167 14 


This surplus does not include the interest on assets, which 
was last year about $146 per mile additional. 








